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Editorial of the Month 
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The Big Parade 


While the youth of many other lands are on the march in war, 
it is significant that the big parade in this country is through the 
halls of our secondary schools. Today more than two thirds of the 
eligible young people in the United States are enrolled in the high 
schools, and the time is fast approaching when nearly all of them 
will be. In some states we have already nearly reached that goal. 

Toward what ends are these high-school boys and girls in Amer- 
ica marching? Some of them are heading on to college, yet not 
more than half of the capable ones will ever get there, because they 
lack funds. Many of them will drop out of the school march this 
year because the program seems of little value to them. A few of 
them will get married at a normal time when they are out of school, 
but many others will postpone the time because they “don’t want 
to marry and live with the old folks,” as so many have been forced 
by financial circumstances to do in the last ten years. Great hosts 
will be graduated into jobs, a fact we are likely to overlook when 
there are so many unemployed. But many will move out of high 
school, with or without a diploma, into a world that has no job for 
them. To them the march will have ended, at least temporarily, in 
a blind alley. 

For all these youth there are problems and responsibilities to 
be met and privileges to be attained. The mere fact that there is 
so much joblessness poses a problem for the oncoming economists 
that opens for them a frontier in thinking and planning that their 
predecessors have not been able to penetrate. Economics of unem- 
ployment is no simple matter, and in the United States we have not 
even been able to reduce it to terms that we understand. Business 
and Government have each made admirable steps in an attempt to 
do something about unemployment, but all admit that solutions 
that give promise of being successful are mired in political and per- 
sonal jealousies almost as soon as they are born. Somehow we are 
unable to bring all groups together in mutual cooperation in study- 
ing, planning, and fighting the common economic enemy. High- 
school students, profiting from adult failures, should recognize this 
as an area that needs well-qualified men and women just as a few 
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generations ago we needed strong men to conquer the physical 
frontiers. 

The fight against war must continue, and young people in the 
United States can be the leaders. Even though peoples in many 
lands are engaged in warfare, most of us will recognize that in the 
last two decades we have made greater progress against war than 
in any century or two before, if not in all time. Never was there 
such concerted effort to prevent war as there was in 1938 and 1939 
before the conflagration broke. Never did statesmen and their fol- 
lowers make such personal though embarrassing sacrifices as then 
to keep their countries out of the conflict. The fact that there is 
war is an indication that this effort toward peace must go on. If 
future negotiations stop one war, the march will be a victorious 
one. In youth is a good time to learn that sometimes to give in is 
the mark of greatest courage. To any American youth who observes 
the futility of war is given a chance to help prevent the next one. 

The march to the ballots is the American way of meeting po- 
litical difficulties. But youth do not march in as great numbers 
as they should. Not half of them vote at the first opportunity. Par- 
ticipation is the first duty of citizenship, and voting is the simplest 
form of participation. Young people who are concerned with the 
quality of political life in America are justified if they complain 
about the present. But unless they take an active part in bringing 
about change when they reach voting age, they are not going to 
build a higher quality in the future. Here is an opportunity for 
youth of today to prepare for a field of service tomorrow that is as 
open as the frontier was a century ago. We have many able politi- 
cal statesmen today, but compared to the need there are few. Let 
the youth of this generation equip themselves for this social re- 
sponsibility and they will have gone a long way toward lessening 
the hazards of war and unemployment, not only for themselves 
but for their fellowmen. 

The big parade of this young generation can well be directed 
toward checking unemployment, reducing wars, and developing a 
higher type of democratic citizenship. 

Homer P. Rainey, President 
The University of Texas. 





Connecticut has 82,000 unemployed, by report, yet its airplane 
and munitions shops were combing the country for mechanics. The 
fault is not with the 82,000 unemployed, many of them young men 
eager for jobs; it was in their training.—Brockton (Mass.) Enter- 
prise and Times. 





It is just as much a symbol of patriotism to have the nation’s 
schools lighted at night as to have flags flying over them in daytime. 
—Mark McCloskey. 








Educational News and Announcements 
AX 


Educational News-Facts-Events 


Francis T. Spaulding of the Harvard faculty will become dean 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education at the beginning of 
the next academic year, succeeding Henry W. Holmes who will be 
the chairman of the new Harvard University Committee on Educa- 
tional Relations. . . . Francis F. Powers has been appointed dean 
of the College of Education, University of Washington, succeeding 
Willis L. Uhl who remains as professor of education. 

The General Education Board has made a grant of $12,500 to 
the American Council on Education for the study of problems of 
school buildings and equipment, particularly in the South. 
The five stamps of the famous American series honoring Horace 
Mann, Mark Hopkins, Charles W. Eliot, Francis E. Willard and 
Booker T. Washington, will go on sale on various dates from March 
14 to April 7... . President Amy H. Hinrichs of the National 
Education Association recently appointed a Committee on Induc- 
tion into Citizenship to make provision for receiving all persons 
into citizenship with suitable ceremony. . . . The will of the chil- 
dren in German schools is supposed to be strengthened by drilling 
on the meaning of such slogans as “Never another Versailles” and 
Hitler’s motto, “Capitulation is one word I have never learned.” 

CCC records show that during 1939, 400,000 men received edu- 
cational training in CCC camps, and that of this group 8,936 were 
taught to read and write, 5,176 completed work for an eighth-grade 
diploma, 1,408 obtained high-school diplomas, and 97 received 





college degrees. . . . It is estimated in a recent pamphlet issued by 
the American Youth Commission that nearly a million children of 
elementary-school age are not enrolled in any school. . . . Appro- 


priations for the CCC, NYA, vocational education, WPA, and other 
federal activities related to education, will be sharply reduced for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1940, if Congress accepts the recom- 
mendations of President Roosevelt. 

An experimental course in automobile driving is offered in the 
rural demonstration schools of the Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota. . . . A hosiery mill owned and op- 
erated by Athens College, Athens, Alabama, will open in March 
and will give employment to approximately four hundred qualified 
students. . . . There are approximately five hundred accredited 
junior colleges in the United States and another one hundred 
which are not so recognized, with a combined enrollment of about 
175.000. . . . A printed monthly news letter is sent to the parents 
and patrons of the Garden City, New York, High School, each let- 
ter being devoted to some phase of the educational program of the 
school which might be of interest to them. . . . Nearly a third of 
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the high-school teachers meet over 175 pupils daily, and over 17 
per cent meet more than two hundred daily, according to a recent 
study of teacher load by the National Education Association. . . . 
How to shake hands, receive guests, entertain them at dinner, and 
converse freely is being emphasized in the schools of Turkey this 
year. . . . Believed to be the oldest school house existing in Amer- 
ica today, a one-room structure build in 1845 at York Village, 
Maine, has been purchased by the Association for the Preservation 
of Historical Landmarks and Buildings. 





The April Number 


The High School Journal for April will be devoted to the sub- 
ject of guidance in secondary schools. The articles in this issue will 
include: 

Individual Analysis in Guidance 

by G. M. Ruch, Research Specialist, United States Office of 
Education 
Guidance of Girls 
by Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
The Organization of Guidance in Secondary Schools 
by Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, School of Education, 
Stanford University 
Tendencies in Guidance 
by Arthur J. Jones, Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania 
Occupational Information in Guidance 
by Paul Chapman, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia 
The Classroom Teacher in Guidance 
by H. C. Rosencrance, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University 
The Home Room in Guidance 
by H. C. McKown, Editor, School Activities Magazine 





The American Youth Commission Number 


Under the leadership of Dr. Homer P. Ramey, former director, 
and Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, present director, the American Youth 
Commission has been a major force in focusing attention on the 
problems of American youth. The editorial staff of The High 
School Journal is pleased to present these reports of the work the 
Commission has done. The articles in this issue have been pre- 
pared either by members of the staff of the Commission, or by out- 
standing educators who have served as consultants on particular 
problems. The editors appreciate the cooperation of Dr. Floyd 
W. Reeves, director, and of the members of his staff in the prepara- 
tion of this issue.—THE EpiTors. 











The Program of the American Youth 
Commission 
FLOYD W. REEVES 
Director, American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 


KR 


HE American Youth Commission is a group of sixteen Ameri- 

can citizens who have distinguished themselves in such varied 
fields as education, business, literature, and social work. They are 
as follows: 


Will W. Alexander William F. Russell 

Clarence A. Dykstra John W. Studebaker 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Henry C. Taylor 

Willard E. Givens Miriam Van Waters, Secretary 
Henry I. Harriman, Vice-Chairman Matthew Woll 

George Johnson Robert E. Wood 

Mordecai W. Johnson Owen D. Young, Chairman 
Chester H. Rowell George F. Zook, Ex Officio. 


They were first brought together by the American Council on Edu- 
cation in September, 1935, to consider the relatively neglected needs 
of that segment of our population between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four whom we usually know as “youth.” 

The Commission is a non-governmental agency which has re- 
ceived financial support from an educational foundation. As orig- 
inally conceived, it was given a substantial sum for a five-year pe- 
riod to carry forward such research and experimentation as would 
be necessary to draw up and disseminate a comprehensive series of 
recommendations on “the care and education of American youth.” 


PRELIMINARY INVESTIGATIONS 


During the initial period of exploration, the central staff of the 
Commission made an exhaustive study of the facts that had been 
collected and the literature written on the several aspects of the 
youth problem. This activity resulted, among other things, in the 
publication of a comprehensive volume of the nature and purpose 
of some 330 non-governmental youth-serving organizations. It also 
produced an annotated bibliography on the most significant books 
and articles dealing with the subject, a carefully prepared compila- 
tion of data on the nature and scope of recent Youth Surveys, and 
a report on Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America. 

This done, the next step was to organize and execute a wide 
variety of original surveys and investigations. Another was to make 
an exhaustive study of the social and educational aspects of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. One of the first of these efforts was 
to analyze the school records of some 23,000 youth in Pennsylvania. 
Next on the list was the organization and execution of youth sur- 
veys in three fairly typical areas—the medium-sized community 
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of Muncie, Indiana, the city of Dallas, Texas, and the State of 
Maryland. 

All of these surveys added something valuable to the Commis- 
sion’s expanding fund of information about the conditions and 
attitudes of American youth. To complete the picture, intensive 
studies were also made of rural youth and Negro youth. Moreover, 
relatively intensive investigations were carried forward in such 
varied fields as health, recreation, juvenile delinquency, the health 
of college students, European labor camps, citizenship, and home 
and family living. 

Once these and other investigations were completed and _ their 
findings compiled, the nature of this nebulous thing known as the 
“youth problem” began to reveal itself. It became clear that the 
total problem could be intelligently broken down into several 
“problem areas,” among the most important of which were unem- 
ployment, health, and education. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


As an important preliminary step toward “getting something 
done” about the serious problem of unemployment among youth, 
the Commission requested and received funds with which to carry 
forward, in cooperation with the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, a rather extensive project in the field of occupational adjust- 
ment. The essential objective of this project was to identify and 
evaluate the various techniques, procedures, and plans by which 
effective community programs of occupational adjustment may be 
developed. This project threw considerable light upon the need 
and value of adequate and realistic vocational guidance, the im- 
portance of training for occupational versatility, and the need of 
placement services that are intelligently coordinated with guidance 
and training. It also did much to demonstrate the mutual benefits 
to be won from close cooperation between the schools, local public 
employment offices, and the National Youth Administration, in the 
development and operation of an adjustment program. And, along 
with these things, the project clarified, in our thinking, the great 
values and varied uses of locally meaningful occupational research. 

While the Commission will continue to encourage communities 
to provide their young people with an adequacy of realistic guid- 
ance, appropriate training, and discriminating placement services, 
it does not believe that such programs, however adequate and in- 
telligently coordinated, will “solve” the crucial problem of unem- 
ployment among youth. 

The Commission believes that an effective attack upon this 
problem of youth unemployment calls for widespread and varied 
action. First, employers should give a reasonable share of their at- 
tention to the needs and possibilities of young, inexperienced work- 
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ers. Secondly, organized labor should give adequate consideration 
to the expansion of apprenticeship programs, to the end that in- 
creasing numbers of youth are so inducted into gainful work. 
Thirdly, the public employment service should take such steps as 
are necessary to insure young applicants of a fair share of available 
jobs. 

To meet the problem of those youth who remain still unem- 
ployed after employers, labor unions, and the public employment 
service have done their best, the Commission believes that aggres- 
sive action on the part of the Federal Government is necessary. 
Such action would, eventually, make certain that “every young 
person who does not desire to continue in school after sixteen, and 
who cannot get a job in private enterprise, be provided, under 
public auspices, with employment in some form of service.” 

In its significant and challenging statement on the subject of 
youth unemployment, the Commission expresses itself as having 
“no desire to minimize the fact that it is frankly advocating a pro- 
gram which will add to the federal budget, and at a time when 
there is great need for economy and balance of income and expen- 
ditures. The actual cost will not, however, be as great as might be 
thought. The public employment which is provided for young 
persons need not be full time nor highly paid. The expenditure 
per individual young worker need not exceed $400 per year, from 
which there will be various deductible assets. The contributions of 
these young people to the aid of their families will undoubtedly 
lessen the need for public assistance. The work on which they are 
placed should be designed to provide constructive work experience 
in such a manner that the work done is a true service to the com- 
munity. Work which meets these standards will certainly add to 
the wealth of the nation.” 

The above statement reflects the well considered conviction of 
a group of informed men and women who are united in their de- 
termination to encourage the development of a youth program in 
this country that is adequate to meet the need. The members of 
the Commission have had the time and opportunity to study the 
conditions under which our young people are living. They have 
had the wisdom to understand the social, economic, and _ political 
implications of these facts. And they have had the honesty and the 
courage to recommend to the American people a course of action 
that is broad enough and deep enough to give the eager hands and 
minds of our four million idle youth some personally satisfying and 
socially constructive things to do. 


THE HEALTH PROBLEM 


In another recent statement, the Commission has called atten- 
tion to the importance of taking immediate action to provide our 
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young people with adequate medical care. While the Commission 
realizes that a national health program should be directed to the 
needs of citizens of all ages, it believes that the emphasis of such a 
program might well be placed on service to youth. This emphasis 
seems particularly appropriate because it is during these formative 
years that we acquire the health habits and the basic constitution 
that stay with us through our lifetime. Every illness prevented and 
every young man or woman set on the road to a healthy, useful life 
are gains far beyond their cost in dollars. 

The Commission believes that, in any comprehensive health 
program for youth, the schools have a vitally important role to 
play. Specifically, it has encouraged regular physical examinations 
for all students, from the primary grades up through college, with 
comparable facilities for youth out of school. The Commission has 
also emphasized that “sport and athletic programs in schools should 
be directed not only to the athlete, but to the whole student body, 
so that those without special ability may receive the benefits of 
regular exercise.” 

EDUCATION FOR YOUTH 

Another subject on which the Commission has recently made 
far-reaching recommendations is education. Conscious of the great 
disparities in the degree to which young people in various areas of 
our country are receiving an adequacy of schooling, the Commis- 
sion has recommended action on the part of both the state and the 
federal levels of government, that will lead to a greater equalization 
of educational opportunity without any sacrifice in local control. 
It has realized, however, that the creation of a genuine equality of 
educational opportunity calls not only for a more even distribution 
of funds available for education, but also for a publicly-supported 
student aid program that will counteract those influences which 
tend, in so many cases, to make education a luxury which only the 
children of the financially fortunate can enjoy. 


Future ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION 


These, in barest outline, are the things the American Youth 
Commission believes in. The recommendations contained in these 
briefly discussed statements on unemployment, health, and educa- 
tion may be said to represent the key pillars upon which to build 
the structure of an adequate program for the education and care 
of the young people of our country. Those among us who still 
have faith in the effectiveness of social palliatives may be shocked 
by the breadth and scope of such a program. The best defense 
against such a shock is to resist the lure of the easy chair, the fire 
place, and the cloister, and, like the members of the Commission, 
take a long and objective look at the facts. 
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The person who seriously comes to grips with the facts about 
the disproportionately high incidence of unemployment among 
youth, the prevalence of certain diseases most common in youth and 
early adulthood, and the widespread social incompetence due to 
inadequate schooling, will inevitably see a picture that is danger- 
ously and needlessly colored with frustration, sickness and igno- 
rance. The American Youth Commission has seen this picture, 
and, in its thinking, has sought practical and feasible means by 
which our youth can be assured of more generous measures of hap- 
piness, good health, and satisfying education. 

In order to carry forward its present program and to make its 
findings and recommendations more widely known to the Ameri- 
can people, the life of the Commission has been extended (or, more 
accurately, its death postponed) a year beyond June, 1940. During 
this period, the present project designed to evaluate materials and 
procedures in the educational activities of the CCC camps and the 
NYA resident camps will be continued. An intensive analysis of 
the problem of unemployment among youth will be made. And, 
for a period of two and a half years, experimental work will be 
done in the development of youth programs in ten or more rural 
areas. 

The Commission’s central staff is also planning to release re- 
ports on Youth-Led Organizations, Negro Youth, and Occupational 
Adjustment. These reports, like others already published, will all 
supplement in one way or another the major report of the Com- 
mission which will be available before June, 1941. To make this 
program possible and to enable the Commission to carry out a 
comprehensive campaign of public education, additional funds 
have been made available by the same educational foundation 
which, since 1935, has given the Commission its financial support. 

This, in brief outline, is the story of what the American Youth 
Commission, during its four and a half years, has done, and what 
it hopes to do. Although its activities have been greatly diversified, 
its basic objective has been, and will continue to be, the develop- 
ment of more adequate and satisfying vocational, educational, and 
social programs for the youth of America. 





It might be a good thing if the city boys would get on the farms 
and the farm boys would come to the cities for a while. The country 
boy can stand the sharpening process and the stimulation he will 
find in the city and the boy from the towns will take to the farms 
some traits that are needed in the development of the land.—Henry 
Ford. 














Youth Think About Their Problems 


HOWARD M. BELL 
Member of the Staff, American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 


xx 


HERE is always an element of presumptuousness in the act 

of an individual's attempting to speak for such groups as la- 
bor, Democrats, college professors, Negroes, Rotarians, or youth. 
The act seems to ignore the fact that all groups are composed of 
individuals, each of whom has a pattern of endowments, frailties, 
and attitudes peculiarly his own. Generalizing about people is 
often profitless and can easily be a dangerous thing. In this brief 
discussion on what youth are thinking about some of their prob- 
lems, I shall not attempt, therefore, to speak for our younger gen- 
eration. I shall, instead, offer young people this opportunity to 
speak for themselves. 

Youth, too, are people. Like the rest of us, they have been 
molded and conditioned by an infinite variety of domestic, social, 
educational, and economic forces. About all American youth have 
in common is the fact that they all live in America and that they 
all are youth. This lack of uniformity in the environmental pres- 
sures to which our youth are exposed necessarily tends to develop 
in them wide diversity of attitudes. When one considers the tre- 
mendous difference in the conditions under which they live, one 
takes this diversity of opinion as a matter of course. What strikes 
one most forcibly about the thinking of young people is not this 
expected diversity, but rather the surprising degree to which they 
think alike. 

SURVEYS OF YOUTH ATTITUDES 

In the process of interviewing some twenty thousand youth in 
various sections of the country and from all walks of life, agents 
of the American Youth Commission attempted to get at the “‘phi- 
losophies” of young people, as well as at facts regarding the con- 
ditions under which they live. The usual procedure was to select 
a limited number of currently significant questions on such varied 
subjects as education, politics, sex, and war, and ask each youth 
to speak his mind. ; 

In the analysis of their responses, the first fact that emerged was 
that this younger generation had ideas about things. On some 
questions, such as whether or not the provision for relief to the 
unemployed is a legitimate responsibility of government, only one 
youth in forty had nothing to say. Even on more technical ques- 
tions, such as whether or not the government should regulate wages 
and hours, a “no opinion” was recorded for only one youth in eight. 
Another fact which became immediately apparent is that young 
people were rather generally conscious of the existence of a youth 
problem. Three youth out of every four believed that there was a 
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youth problem, and of these exactly two thirds considered the prob- 
lems as essentially a matter of economic security. 


ATtTiTrupEs TowaArp EcoNoMIC MATTERS 

This widespread consciousness of economic insecurity does 
much, I believe, to explain the nature of a large proportion of the 
responses we got on certain of our attitude questions. Take for ex- 
ample, the question dealing with the part of government in the 
regulation of wages and hours. Over a year before this regulation 
became a matter of national law, the majority of our youth ex- 
pressed the belief that such regulation was desirable. Analysis re- 
veals that those who were lucky enough to have jobywere working 
a median of forty-four hours a week, for a median Yeekly wage of 
slightly less than thirteen dollars. This means that over half were 
working more than the proposed minimum of forty hours a week 
and receiving less than the proposed minimum weekly wage of 
sixteen dollars. The stake these young people had in a wages and 
hours law is obvious. Among other things, it promised them some- 
thing more closely approximating an adequate income. They would 
have been strangely endowed with selflessness to have opposed a 
type of governmental action so clearly in line with their interests 
as a group. 

It is quite possible that this preoccupation with economic inse- 
curity also had much to do with their reactions to such questions 
as public relief, child labor, and the employment of married women. 
Among the youth in the labor market, only three in five were found 
to be working on full-time jobs. Of those who were employed, 
another two fifths considered their jobs as “dead ends,” leading 
vocationally to nowhere. In the light of such a disproportionately 
high incidence of unemployment and occupational instability, it 
is hardly surprising that-go per cent of all the youth interviewed 
regarded the provision of work relief, on a health and decency 
level, as a legitimate and desirable responsibility for the govern- 
ment to assume. As they saw it, anyone who needs and wants a 
job “should be given work so he wouldn’t gradually become a 
bum.” 

A consciousness of economic need on the part of themselves and 
their parents undoubtedly has something to do with the thinking 
of young people about the question of child labor. While the great 
majority of young people appear to believe in the desirability of 
some type of governmental regulation, almost half of them ex- 
pressed the belief that children should be permitted to work if the 
family income was inadequate to meet the family need. Also, over 
half the youth interviewed regarded the economic need of the 
family as the only justification for the gainful employment of mar- 
ried women. Here, as elsewhere, is evidence of an understandable 
concern with the problem of economic security. 
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If the responses of our young people seem to reflect an unusually 
lively enthusiasm for governmental participation in social and eco- 
nomic affairs, it is probably because they believe that government 
action may often succeed where individual action has failed. Their 
responses reveal a widespread suspicion of non-democratic forms 
of government. Only one youth in twenty expressed a desire for a 
“new economic system.” From an analysis of our data, it seems 
clearly obvious that young people want nothing of fascism, com- 
munism, or any other “ism.”” What they want, and what they have 
been taught they have a right to expect, is an opportunity to take 
their places in our economic scheme of things.) In the years of going 
to school and doing chores and waiting for the glorious day of per- 
sonal independence, they have developed the praiseworthy notion 
that society owes them something more exciting than a park bench. 
If private industry has no use for them, it is natural that they 
should look hopefully to governmental action to provide them with 
opportunities for work, marriage, and homes of their own. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD GOVERNMENT 

While this younger generation of ours seems, from their re- 
sponses, to be antagonistic to any fundamental change in govern- 
ment, a substantial proportion are entertaining doubts as to the 
capacity of democratic procedures to produce the ends they desire. 
In our Maryland study, our agents discovered that only slightly 
more_than half the young people of voting age had voted at their 
last opportunity. Many failed to vote because they felt that a single 
vote would be impotent against what they believed to be the irre- 
sistible power of political machines. Others refused to exercise 
their voting privilege because they were frankly unfamiliar with 
the issues involved in the election. The responses to this question 
are subtle suggestions of the great possibilities the schools have in 
making young people more generally aware of what local and na- 
tional elections mean, and also the role which the individual in a 
democracy is called upon to play. 

ATTITUDES ‘TOWARD EDUCATION 

In spite of the fact that the character of school programs is often 
clearly out of line with the interests and needs of the young people 
they are intended to serve, our agents found that students, both in 
and out of school, had a general feeling of good will toward edu- 
cation. About a fourth of our interviewed youth expressed the 
belief that schooling had little or no economic value. On the cul- 
tural value of schooling a similar opinion was expressed by only 
one youth in eight. 

There are two phases of a total school program upon which 
young people seem to have rather definite opinions. One of these 
is vocational guidance and the other is sex education. No school 
administrator who listens to former students express themselves on 
the need for realistic vocational guidance is likely to continue to 
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ignore this basic obligation. Yeuth-whe-are-destined—te-enter_the 
labor market want to know~both-the-oceupations-they-ean success- 
fully perform and the jobs they can reasonably hope, eventually, 
to find. They need the help of a counselor or a qualified teacher 
to discover their vocational interests and aptitudes, and they also 
need an understanding of the actual employment possibilities of 
the “world of work,” particularly the opportunities available in 
their local labor markets. 

Among adults there is considerable doubt as to whether the 
teaching of sex education is a legitimate function of our public 
schools. Only one youth in four seems to have any such doubt. 
The other three would have it taught, and thereby “cut out all this 
rubbish that’s being printed about sex.” This majority, with what 
degree of wisdom I don’t presume to know, insist that understand- 
ing of such matters “is so much better than mystery.” They be- 
lieve, in fact, that sex education “should be drummed into them 
so continually that it would bore them as much as arithmetic.” 


ATTITUDES ‘TOWARD WAR 

On the question of war, which, incidentally, is also a “youth 
problem,” the young people we have interviewed have definitely 
mixed feelings. Six out of ten have expressed the feeling that war 
is both needless and preventable. The other four are not so sure. 
Some of these believe that, human nature being what it is, war is 
a necessary evil. Others are convinced that wars will come because 
“the Bible says so.” Still others regard it as welcome release from 
the shackles of enforced idleness. 

As to what youth would do if war were actually declared, our 
interviewers found a similarly wide divergence of opinion. About 
a third would volunteer immediately. Another third suggest that 
they would prefer to wait for the draft. One in eight would be 
even more discriminating and insist upon waiting until invasion 
threatened. And one youth out of every seven has the idea that 
he would refuse to go under any circumstances. Let us hope that 
he will never be put to the test. 


IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH’S ATTITUDES 

To listen to what youth have to say about such matters as what 
constitutes an effective program of education and recreation does 
not, of course, carry with it the obligation to respect and act upon 
all the suggestions they make. For our part, we have solicited and 
recorded their opinions and attitudes, not because we believe them 
to be peculiarly profound, but because we are convinced that, in 
the development of educational, recreational, or other youth pro- 
grams, they are too valuable and too significant to ignore. If we are 
to make our youth programs attractive and satisfying, we will do 
well to consider, among other things, the tastes, enthusiasms, preju- 
dices, and aversions of the young people whom they are intended 
to serve. 
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N GENERAL, educational institutions at the secondary-school 
| be in the United States have been designed to assist two groups 
of American youth, those going on to college or to white-collar 
jobs and those going into highly skilled work. The high school 
in its origin and development has provided youth with academic 
training to prepare them to go on to colleges and universities or 
to take white-collar jobs. Then at a later date certain individuals 
in the United States became aware that all youth did not require 
this type of education, but instead some needed vocational train- 
ing for highly skilled jobs. Federal funds were then made avail- 
able to help develop a system of vocation schools to prepare young 
men and women to go into the highly skilled occupations. 


NEED FOR A NEw PROGRAM 


While both of these institutions have been meeting the needs 
of some American youth, the great majority of the young people 
of the United States do not go to college and into white-collar jobs 
nor into work requiring great skill. Yet as future voters in the 
American democracy they must be prepared for the responsibilities 
of adult life. Until comparatively recent times Americans lived a 
rather simple life with few needs which they were able to satisfy 
so long as a bountiful Federal Government had great tracts of free 
land to make available for settlement. Now, however, they are 
faced by complex social and economic problems and every citizen 
of the United States should be prepared to help solve these prob- 
lems. The traditional high-school and vocational-school programs 
do not provide the training needed. It is therefore necessary for 
the United States to develop a type of program for these millions 
of youth which will supplement the work of the high schools and 
vocational schools. 

How can these new school programs be developed? Can they 
be financed locally as our present school system is? Unfortunately 
the areas in the United States where most of the youth are born 
and raised do not have the schools, nor the wealth to build schools, 
in order to develop these new educational programs. Professor 
Newton Edwards of the University of Chicago clearly points out 
in his recent book Equal Educational Opportunities for Youth a 
National Responsibility, that the Federal Government must con- 
tribute funds if we are to develop a program in this country that 
will really train American youth for the responsibilities of adult 
life. 
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Lasor CAMPS FOR YOUTH 


What type of institution should be developed to meet the needs 
of modern youth? How should it be organized? Final and com- 
plete answers to these questions do not exist at the present time. 
But in the midst of the depression one training institution was 
established with federal funds known as the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. While this institution was new to people in the United 
States it had already become a permanent institution in many of 
the European countries where labor camps have existed since 1920, 
when Bulgaria established a compulsory labor service that has been 
continued up to the present time. In 1925 the National Union of 
Swiss Students began organizing work camps during the summers 
for college students and these have been continued ever since that 
time. Then during 1933 Switzerland also developed camps for its 
unemployed. 

Germany first organized camps in 1925 and by the fall of 1932, 
under Republican Germany, they cared for about 285,000 young 
Germans of both sexes. Hitler took over the camps when he came 
into power and has changed them into militaristic National Social- 
ist propaganda centers. Other countries that have developed sys- 
tems of camps include England, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Japan.1 

The CCC camps, like the labor camps in Europe, immediately 
became popular and have been continued for seven years with a 
good possibility that they will become a permanent part of the 
training program for American youth. Because of the importance 
of this new institution the staff of the American Youth Commission 
has devoted a major portion of its time and funds to a study of 
the social and educational aspects of the CCC camps. The staff 
of the American Youth Commission has been doing some experi- 
mental work with ten camps in the Fifth Corps Area and at the 
present time feels that the CCC camp training program should 
include: 

1. A camp orientation and adjustment program. 

2. Experiences which will enable the youth to learn those things that are 

common requirements of all kinds of work. 

3. A pre-service and in-service training program for enrollees which is work- 
centered with as much of this training as possible to be given on the job, 
and the remainder during leisure-time on a voluntary basis. 

4. A training program for illiterates which will be compulsory for at least 
the first sixteen meetings. 

5. The essentials of healthful living. 

6. A social training program that teaches such things as how to eat, how 
to dress, and how to meet and get along with people. 

7. Training to help the enrollees understand the privileges and responsibili- 
ties of life within a democratic social group. 

8. A training course for camp leadership. 


1 For a more complete description of these camps see Kenneth Holland, Youth in 
European Labor Camps. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1939. 
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g. A recreational program consistent with the opportunities which the 
enrollees will be able to pursue after leaving camp. 

10. A guidance program that considers the needs and interests of the indi- 
vidual enrollees in developing the phases of the program listed above and 
which also teaches the enrollees how to select, get, and keep a job. 


The CCC camps are not accomplishing all of these objectives 
at the present time and will not unless the CCC is reorganized 
within the Federal Security Agency so as to make it possible to 
realize these training objectives. Nevertheless it would seem that 
the CCC camps are fulfilling a unique function by providing unem- 
ployed out-of-school youth with a training program that is work- 
centered and which at the same time gives the youth from families 
on the lower economic level, board, room, work clothes and a small 
salary. Functioning in this way the CCC camps help carry the 
youth over the months or years between the time they leave school 
and the time they are able to find relatively permanent employment. 

The CCC camps do not take the place of the high schools nor 
the vocational schools. Instead, they supplement them by provid- 
ing economic assistance to youth during a period when they are 
unable to find jobs and at the same time the camps provide train- 
ing in connection with a work experience. 

Eventually these camps may develop into an institution that 
will really prepare American youth for the responsibilities of adult 
life within our democracy. Therefore, every administrator and 
teacher connected with secondary schools in the United States 
should be familiar with the European labor camps, the CCC camps, 
and the NYA resident centers, for it is out of these federally-sup- 
ported programs that permanent training institutions will probably 
develop to prepare the great mass of American youth for adult life. 





1940 Vitalized Commencement Manual.—This 96-page Manual 
containing summaries of 1939 graduation programs throughout the 
country, complete texts of several programs, an annotated bibliog- 
raphy, and other materials is available at 50 cents a copy from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Public education has slowly emerged as the instrumentality of 
government which must be depended upon to make democracy 
secure and fruitful, by developing in each individual the general 
competence, the creativeness, the initiative, the technical ability, 
and the social vision and understanding which will enable him to 
become a faithful and enlightened citizen, a worthy home-member 
a competent workman, and a staunch moral character.—Paul V. 
McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. 
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se AMERICAN people have supported education with a 
generosity unequaled in any other part of the world, and yet, 
despite all that we have done or are doing, one of the most devastat- 
ing criticisms that can be leveled against our educational system is 
its widespread failure to provide equality of opportunity. In a 
country of such vast extent and of such diversity of economic con- 
dition and cultural pattern, absolute equality of educational op- 
portunity is not to be expected. But the differences that exist are 
not slight; they are such as to affect profoundly the quality of indi- 
vidual living, and if permitted to persist, they may well constitute 
a threat to the very fabric of our democratic institutions. 

It is unnecessary here to point out in any detail the wide dif- 
ferences that exist in the educational facilities afforded American 
youth. Numerous studies have made it clear that for the great 
majority educational opportunity is largely conditioned by place 
of birth. Within states, between states, and among regions wide 
differences exist in the quality of schooling—in the amount spent 
on schools, in the preparation of teachers, in the value of the in- 
structional program, in the quality of school buildings, and in 
library facilities. But to catalog these differences is in and of itself 
of no great value; it is more fruitful to uncover the causes, to ap- 
praise the consequences, and to formulate a course of action. 


INEQUALITIES IN CHILD POPULATION 

Inequalities in educational opportunity are due primarily to 
the unequal distribution of the child population in relation to eco- 
nomic resources and to the long-established policy of supporting 
schools chiefly from local and state taxes. 

Differentials in the birth rate result in a striking imbalance in 
the distribution of the educational load. In approximately one 
fourth of the states, among them such populous states as Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Illinois, and California, fertility is 
not now sufficient for family replacement.1 In contrast, in the 
Southeast, the Southwest, and the Rocky Mountain states the birth 
rate is markedly higher than necessary to maintain a stable popu- 
lation. Still more striking differences appear when one compares 
the rural with the urban population. In 1930, white urban women 
were failing by as much as 13 per cent to have enough children for 
family replacement; fertility among white farm women was ap- 

1 For the sources of the factual data in this article see the writer's Equal Educa- 


tional Opportunity for Youth: A National Responsibility. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1939. 189 pp. 
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proximately 62 per cent greater than required to keep the popula- 
tion at its existing level. But it is the farm women in the southern 
states among whom fertility is strikingly high. For the five-year 
period, 1930-34, natural increase in the farm population of North 
Carolina exceeded that of the farm population of all New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic states, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan 
combined. 

The extremely wide differentials in the fertility of women in 
the various states and regions and in communities of different size 
necessarily result in a striking imbalance in the distribution of the 
burden of child care and education with respect to the supporting 
adult population. The productive workers of the South, those in 
the age group 20 to 64, carry a burden of child support and edu- 
cation at the elementary-school level 80 per cent greater than that 
carried by the productive workers of the Far West and about 44 per 
cent greater than that carried by the same age group in the North- 
east and Middle Western states. Differences in the ratios of chil- 
dren to adults are much greater when individual states are com- 
pared. For example, the number of children 5 to 17 years of age 
per thousand adults 20 to 64 years of age, for a selected group of 
states, is as follows: South Carolina, 739; North Carolina, 691; 
Alabama, 628; New Mexico, 613; Utah, 612. For another selected 
group of states the ratios are: Ohio, 418; Massachusetts, 404; IIli- 
nois, 389; New York, 363; and California, 319. In every part of the 
United States—north and south, east and west—the educational load 
rests relatively light on the urban dweller. In contrast, everywhere 
the rural-farm population is carrying a disproportionately heavy 
educational load. It is, however, the rural-farm population of the 
South that is carrying a burden of young dependents out of all 
proportion to that carried by the population in other types of com- 
munities. Each thousand adults in the rural-farm population of 
the Southeast and the Southwest is carrying a burden of child care 
and education more than twice as great as that carried by a similar 
number of adults in the larger cities in those sections. In other 
regions the educational load of the rural-farm population ranges 
from 62 to 85 per cent greater than in the larger cities. 


COMPARISON OF CHILD POPULATION AND INCOME 


A county-by-county analysis of planes of living in all the coun- 
ties of the United States and of the number of children per thou- 
sand adults in each county reveals that with few exceptions areas 
characterized by a low plane of living are also characterized by a 
high birth rate and by high ratios of children of school age to 
adults in the economically productive age group. It is also gener- 
ally true that areas having relatively the most children to educate 
are the ones which share least in the national income. In 1930, the 
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Northeastern states had the responsibility for the care and education 
of go per cent of the nation’s children of school age, but in dividing 
up the national income they received 43 per cent of the total. In 
contrast, the Southeastern states had 24 per cent of the nation’s 
children, but their share of the national income was only 10 per 
cent. Even greater differences appear in the distribution of the 
child population in relation to income when the farm and non- 
farm population are compared. In 1930, the burden of educating 
31 per cent of the nation’s children fell on the farm population, 
but farmers received only g per cent of the estimated national in- 
come. For every dollar of income behind the education of the 
farm child there was $4.44 behind the education of the non-farm 
child. It is, however, in the farm population of the Southeast 
that the disparity between the educational load and income is most 
striking. In 1930, 13 per cent of the nation’s children of school age 
were living on southeastern farms, but farmers in this region re- 
ceived only 2 per cent of the national income. 

Differentials in reproduction and disparities in income account 
only in part for inequality of educational opportunity. Another 
and perhaps more fundamental cause is the local and state charac- 
ter of school support. So long as schools are supported primarily 
from local and state revenue we may expect striking differences in 
the educational opportunity afforded youth in the various states. 
In most states having unsatisfactory schools, the difficulty lies not 
in lack of interest or of effort but in the lack of taxable resources. 
Careful investigation reveals that states ranking lowest in adequacy 
of financial support of education are in general the ones that put 
forth the most effort. Many American states, try as hard as they 
may, find it entirely impossible to offer their youth educational op- 
portunities at all comparable to those provided in states of average 
wealth. 


RESULTS OF EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITIES 


It has long been fundamental in the American tradition that 
the quality of both individual and social living is profoundly af- 
fected by trained intelligence. If this be true it is a significant fact 
that at some doors the ladders of educational opportunity rise much 
higher than at others. It is generally supposed, and the facts seem 
to prove it, that the doors of employment opportunity open wider 
and more easily to those who have had a rich educational experi- 
ence. The heart of the youth problem is essentially economic; what 
youth want and need most is a chance to work, to make a living, 
and to establish homes. In an industrial, competitive, technological 
economy inequality of educational opportunity spells inequality in 
economic and social opportunity. As our educational system oper- 
ates, the place where a child is born may and usually does become 
an important factor in determining his chances to get work, the 
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kind of work he will do, the income he will receive, the kind of 
home he can maintain, the place of social esteem he will occupy, 
as well as his opportunity for personality development and cultural 
growth. It is true, of course, that all cannot reach the top, else 
there would be no middle or bottom; but social mobility is the es- 
sence of American democracy. All should be given a chance through 
free and fair competition to realize their capacity to the fullest. 
Education can be a force to equalize the condition of men. It is no 
less true that it can so operate as to create class, race, and regional 
distinctions. If the problems which American youth face can best 
be solved by trained intelligence, if formal educational attainments 
condition one’s opportunity for economic and social advance, and 
if in some settings educational opportunities are rich and in others 
extremely meager, the schools may function as instruments of social 
stratification. 
EssENTIALLY A RURAL PROBLEM 


Inequality of educational opportunity is essentially, though not 
wholly, a rural problem. Areas where the birth rate is high and the 
educational load disproportionately heavy, where planes of living 
are the lowest, where population pressure on the resource structure 
is the most intense, and where educational facilities are the poorest, 
are by and large rural areas. A very large part of the youth now 
living on farms may be expected to seek economic opportunity by 
migrating to towns and cities. It is a fact of no slight importance 
that a large part of the youth who will constitute the population 
reserves of the cities are being reared in communities which afford 
only the most restricted educational opportunities. Under the most 
favorable circumstances the transfer of an individual from one cul- 
tural pattern to another requires qualities of adjustment and adap- 
tability; youth who have been provided with meager opportunity 
for intellectual growth in the home, in the community, and in 
school will find the venture especially hazardous. 

If the American educational system is to be truly democratic, 
if it is to prove adequate in helping youth throughout the nation 
to meet the problems they now face and will face, some way must 
be found to enable those states in which the burden of child care 
is greatest and in which economic resources are most restricted to 
provide for their children a fuller and richer educational experi- 
ence. The only agency through which the necessary financial ar- 
rangements can be made for more nearly equalizing educational op- 
portunity is the Federal Government. 





Above all things I hope the education of the common people 
will be attended to; convinced that on their good sense we may rely 
with the most security for the preservation of a due degree of lib- 
erty.—Thomas Jefferson. 
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PREFACE to any analysis of this topic should emphasize that 
the youth of today has had much leisure thrust upon him. 
Whether he likes it or not a considerable amount of leisure is his. 
He has not asked for it and perhaps wants less of it than he has, 
but the fact remains that the past half century has added approxi- 
mately twenty hours of leisure per week to the life of the adult 
worker. With shorter working hours there are corresponding de- 
velopments toward later occupational entrance and earlier occupa- 
tional retirement that provide for an increased leisure at each age 
extreme. The development of technology has also changed the 
quality of youth’s leisure by replacing handwork with machine op- 
eration and thereby increasing the psychological need for supple- 
mentary creative activity. Technology has also provided rapid 
transportation and varied communication so that the social world 
of youths becomes vastly larger and more complex. A mechaniza- 
tion of commercial recreation makes passive and spectator types of 
amusement available to all. With these changes there is a trend 
toward urbanization with corresponding leisure problems for the 
crowded city youth, the dissatisfied town and village youth, and 
the lonely youth who remain on the farm. Perhaps more important 
than all of these trends with respect to young people is the increas- 
ingly lengthening period of schooling and “economic infancy” that 
calls for more planning for both in-school and out-of-school hours 
and for the gap that exists for many between school and employment. 
The Maryland study of the American Youth Commission, as 
well as numerous earlier and somewhat less complete surveys, pro- 
vide a basis for determining what might be thought of as the funda- 
mental recreation needs of youth today. These studies give specific 
information as to what youth are doing and what they want to do, 
and when such data are superimposed upon the background of the 
social and technological changes earlier mentioned certain recrea- 
tional needs stand out clearly. They may be listed as: (1) more 
creative recreation, (2) more social co-recreation, (3) more organ- 
ized leisure-time activities for youth above the age of sixteen, (4) 
more home recreation, (5) more direction given to leisure-time 
reading, and (6) more socially-organized recreation for rural youth. 
It will not be possible to consider each of these in any more than 
a cursory fashion, but the following paragraphs will attempt to 
amplify in a few sentences upon each of these recreation needs. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The psychological need of youth for creative activities is empha- 
sized by all students of mental hygiene. Where this need holds true 
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for the in-school or the employed youth, it is doubly true for the 
unemployed boy or girl. Only those who have been recently or con- 
sistently out of employment know the utter soul weariness and loss 
of self-confidence that results from being told day after day “noth- 
ing for you today.” The youth often feels that either the world has 
no place for him or that he is personally lacking in some character- 
istic or quality. What must be restored is (1) a sense of unique- 
ness, of being a distinct “I” in a world of others, and (2) a sense 
of worth, of achievement, of being able to grow in the awareness 
of things, or ideas, or lovely tones, or dramatic effects. This need 
for creating is a national psychological need fully as great as the 
social need for greater equalization of educational opportunity or 
the economic need for the conservation of natural resources. The 
forms of creative recreation are many. To make things with clay 
or wood or paint, to play an instrument or to sing, to act in a play 
or pageant, to make and operate puppets, to develop strategy in a 
game situation, all result in a sense of being personally creative. 
One state survey of youth reveals the following preferences for 
activities and in this order: glee club, orchestra, dramatic club, and 
young people’s forum. Surely there is hope for young people with 
such creative ambitions as these. Let us face the inescapable fact 
that jobs are increasingly mechanical and routinized and the edu- 
cation-recreation program must assume the responsibility for pro- 
viding more creative experiences. 

The need for social recreation is a distinct complement to the 
need for individually-creative recreation. For social participation 
can be creative. It can also be helpful in meeting a sense of social 
inadequacy since more feelings of inferiority arise from a sense of 
uncertainty in social situations than from any other one cause. One 
striking inference to be drawn from the Maryland study is that 
these youth engage in solitary activities because there is nothing 
else available. The major leisure-time activity of from two thirds to 
three fourths of the Maryland youth is individual in nature, yet 
the majority of them want more group activity. Seventy-two per 
cent of the white and 86 per cent of the Negro youth in Maryland 
did not belong to clubs of any sort. <A survey of eight thousand 
girls in California revealed that only 15 per cent were members of 
clubs. These youth need community centers, clubs, and forums. 
They need opportunity for wholesome co-recreation. Once away 
from school the boy or girl has less and less chance of belonging 
to a club or other social organization. On the other hand, the 
Maryland data indicate that the longer youth are in school the 
more socially-minded they become and the more likely they are to 
belong to clubs after leaving school. Both individually- and soci- 
ally-creative recreation supply a psychological need. Such recreation 
also provides an avenue for the development of social adequacy and 
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of a normal and healthy relationship between the sexes. These are 
vital needs in our impersonal and somewhat mechanized society. 


INFLUENCE OF COMMUNITY, HOME AND SCHOOL 


Youth between sixteen and twenty-one are stranded between 
school and community recreation programs. The data of various 
youth surveys show that participation in organized or public recrea- 
tion drops sharply after the age of sixteen, the most common school- 
leaving age. School recreation programs are geared to the school 
youth while community recreation programs are too-much geared 
to either children or adults, leaving out of account the older adoles- 
cents. The youth of the late ‘teens are the forgotten youth of the 
country. It is at this period that they vitally need social recreation 
and wholesome opportunities to meet the opposite sex. They need 
discussion groups and youth forums. They need to develop hobbies 
that will last through adulthood and to learn new types of physical 
sports that do not require expensive equipment and a high degree 
of organization. This age level embraces one of those vital transi- 
tion periods where one is neither child nor man but must remain 
one or become the other. 

The need for recreation in the home has for some time been 
obscured by the emphasis upon public recreation programs. Not 
enough consideration has been given to the fact that many interest 
and activity patterns of adults are established in the home. One 
study of nearly a thousand college graduates revealed the amazing 
fact that almost go per cent of these young people were engaging 
in leisure-time activities that had their origin in home or school at 
the age of ten or younger! Parents may have forgotten their alge- 
bra and history and thus feel uncertain in the child’s educational 
world, but they can still remember and participate again in those 
activities known as “‘youthful enthusiasms.” The home recreation 
activities that parents and youth can “learn together” include such 
hobbies and handicrafts as model-building, stamp collecting, and 
photography. The study of nature-craft can be equally engrossing 
to father and son. The entire family can engage in prize contests 
or can participate in folk dances at the community center. Hobby 
clubs can bridge the gap between the two generations as can games 
and group music. If children and youth are to learn how to spend 
their leisure time wisely as adults the memory of hobbies, games 
and “fun” at home will be a very potent factor in setting the pattern 
for a lifetime of wholesome and constructive recreation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF READING INTERESTS 
Attention needs to be given to the direction of the recreational 
reading that is so very prevalent as a form of leisure-time activity 
for both in-school and out-of-school youth. All too often the read- 
ing is a passive “escape” which in no sense performs a re-creative 
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function. Time spent in an extensive reading of love-story, crime 
and cowboy literature is time wasted, or worse, but the reason is all 
too often the utter lack of other types of recreation. Young people 
will spend much time in reading under any circumstances and they 
will do so whether we direct them or not. The youth needs to 
know more about the books written in the fields of his own half- 
awakened interests and hobbies, books that would be fascinating 
if he were only introduced to them. He should know more about 
“good literature,” and he would know more if literature courses in 
schools were more often taught from the standpoint of appreciation 
and enjoyment rather than as plots to be dissected and author's 
lives to be memorized. The library as a source of such reading ma- 
terials deserves the financial support that will enable it to stay 
open later at night. It is often the only place where a young per- 
son can go in the evening for free entertainment and yet the com- 
mon closing hour of nine o’clock is far too early to offer much 
competition with such commercial places of amusement as the 
movie and the dance hall. Perhaps the school could do a better 
job of habituating the youth to the use of the library for pleasure 
purposes and not for required reading alone. 


NeEEps OF RuRAL YOUTH 


The need of rural youth for more socialized recreation is singled 
out for major consideration since what happens to rural youth is 
of national importance. Not only do half of the youth of the 
country live in rural areas, but the cities also depend upon the 
country for a considerable share of their young adults. One state- 
ment has been made to the effect that the rural areas of the nation 
between 1920 and 1930 spent fourteen billion dollars on the edu- 
cation of the youth whom the cities later absorbed. What happens 
then to the educational and recreational programs for rural youth 
is the concern of both rural and metropolitan areas. 


Rural youth—small town, village and farm—desperately need and 
want social recreation. In particular there is no group in the nation 
that needs a recreation program more than the youth of a village 
or small town. They have all the disadvantages and dangers of 
fairly close human contact with few of the advantages of either 
the wide-open spaces of the farm or the physical facilities for cul- 
ture of the city. The wrong sort of social groups and “gangs” will 
inevitably form unless the youth of these small communities are 
given leadership in organizing hobby, dancing, athletic and discus- 
sion clubs. The fundamental solution of such a problem lies in 
the efforts of the local community to analyze its youth needs and to 
develop facilities to meet them. The development of community 
orchestras, group singing, handicraft classes, dramatic clubs, movies, 
circulating libraries, forum discussions and a community center for 
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housing such activities is illustrative of what a community can do 
if it is aroused to a sense of need. 

The extent to which public education, or private education for 
that matter, assumes responsibility for such recreational needs as 
these is to a considerable degree determined by its philosophy of 
education. For many progressive school people the activities in- 
volved in one’s leisure life are an integral part of the “education of 
the individual” and it is assumed that schools should accept re- 
sponsibility for training youth in the adequate use of such leisure. 
For such individuals “recreation” is not restricted to after-school 
hours, but is an essential part of the daily life of the individual. 
For them education for leisure is of coordinate importance with 
vocational education, however broadly conceived the latter may be. 


COOPERATION OF HOME, SCHOOL, AND COMMUNITY 


A study of the above analysis of the recreation needs of youth 
should clearly indicate that there is needed a school program of 
physical activities, arts and handicrafts, music and social activities 
that will dovetail with community facilities and lifetime interests. 
In order to effect this synchronization of recreational facilities of 
community, home, and school, the latter must not only vitalize its 
own program of classroom and extra-classroom education for crea- 
tive living, but it must assume leadership in the development of 
community leisure-time activities. We cannot wash our hands of 
our graduates. What credit is there to a school which smugly 
sticks to its own program, however good, and finds its product is 
entering adult life in a community where the barrenness of home 
and community recreational life nullifies all that the school has 
undertaken? 

Schools could well afford to bridge the gap between home and 
school through a program of recreational activities centering in 
the school but bringing both young and old into the activity. 
Schools need to give attention to the encouragement of home and 
family recreation through interest clubs, hobby classes, games, 
dances, dramatics, and forums. They could also go much farther 
than they have in the direction of developing recreational skills 
and interests that will “carry-over” into young adult life. Many of 
the recreational activities involving the use of extensive equipment 
and careful organization will stop abruptly as the youth leaves the 
school. He is stranded as a young adult and is thrown back upon 
a leisure-time life of reading, attending movies, listening to the 
radio and being a spectator at athletic activities. If the school is to 
prepare for “creative living” and to provide the basis for a sense 
of personal dignity it must do this primarily through training in 
leisure-time skills rather than through vocational training alone. 
This is true because, psychologically speaking, the leisure life of 
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the individual is a far more important factor in daily living than 
it has ever been before. 

One final suggestion might be made to the effect that schools 
more and more consider themselves as one of many community 
agencies interested in children and youth. The school is only one 
factor in the life of growing youngsters, and if it is to assume real 
leadership it must portray a greater interest in many community 
functions that contribute to their welfare. As part of its educa- 
tional program the school should seek ways to make it more effec- 
tive in community life. It should offer its buildings and facilities 
for legitimate leisure-time uses and not wait to be coaxed. There 
is considerable evidence that educational leaders are swinging to 
a point of view that would make the school a community-wide 
force for performing broad educational functions, one of which 
is the development of leisure-time programs for both youth and 
adults. 


Cultural Influences in the Education of 
Negro Youth 


ROBERT L. SUTHERLAND 
Professor of Sociology, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 


Kx 


Win DO THOSE who undertake to improve conditions for 
the Negro frequenty encounter the argument that colored 
youth are not now taking full advantage of the opportunities open 
to them? Why are Negro youth frequently accused of being un- 
responsive to their educational privileges? Why is their occupa- 
tional efficiency sometimes questioned? 

The answers to such common, though misleading, questions as 
these will not only throw light upon the special circumstances 
surrounding the educational and social development of Negro 
youth, but may also provide new insight concerning the educa- 
tional processes in general. Since the findings of the Negro youth 
study sponsored by the American Youth Commission are not di- 
rected specifically at the educational problem, no attempt will be 
made here to summarize the research,! but attention will be given 


1The forthcoming publications in this project include (1) an introductory volume 
that will summarize in graphic form the statistical data now available, under the title 
In a Minor Key: Negro Youth—A Preface in Story and Fact, by Ira De A. Reid: 
(2) four reports of the area research studies, all of which are concerned with the prob 
lem of the socio-racial factor in the personality development of Negro youth, to be pub- 
lished under the titles (a) Southern Rural Negro Youth: A Study of the Personality 
Development of Negro Youth in the Rural South, by Charles S. Johnson, (b) Negro 
Youth at the Crossways: A Study of the Personality Development of Negro Youth in 
the Middle States, by E. Franklin Frazier, (c) QColor and Personality: A Study of the 
Personality Development of Negro Youth in the Urban North, by W. Lloyd Warner, 
(d) American Children of Caste: A Study of the Personality Development of Negro 
Youth in the Urban South, by Allison Davis and John Dollard; (3) a supplementary 
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to certain implications that are applicable to education. In order 
to see their bearing, a brief analysis of certain cultural and group 
aspects of the learning process should first be made. 


Crass CONTROLS OF CHILDREN 


In any classroom, the teacher, anxious to see her pupils achieve 
according to accepted standards, will inevitably notice that some 
children comply with these standards much more readily than 
others. Since her own success is judged to some extent by the 
success of her class, she unwittingly shows preference to the com- 
pliant child. Although the variations in pupil attitudes make a 
world of difference in the life of the teacher, she may be quite 
unaware of the cause for these variations. She may not realize, for 
example, that many of the more obedient and educationally am- 
bitious youth come from middle-class families whose very status and 
upward striving include the educational progress of their children 
as an indispensable ingredient. She may not know to what extent 
these parents are “on her side,” and reinforce the standards of the 
school in their contacts with the children at home. 

On the other hand, children from families lower down the eco- 
nomic and social scale often encounter different incentives and con- 
trols. In many instances both of their parents have to secure em- 
ployment if the family budget is to reach the subsistence level. 
Away from home throughout the day, and often tired and irritable 
during the few hours with the family, they neither have the time 
nor the patient insight necessary to cope with the early signs of 
rebellion against school which may appear in the attitudes of their 
children. Furthermore, disillusionment or lack of ambition in 
their own lives has in many cases made them skeptical of the 
Utopian benefits of education. As apt therefore to agree with the 
antagonistic view of the child as to support the teacher, such parents 
are not always the ally of the keeper of the classroom standards. 
Or, if they should rebuke the child for not doing as the teacher says, 
their punishment is often too crude or too long-delayed to achieve 
the expected result. 

Therefore, whereas the teacher’s approval of the boy or girl 
whose family eulogizes education brings the child personal satisfac- 
tion of real potency, that same approval (even if it were forth- 
coming) for the child whose parents have found the immediate 
problems of existence more important than social striving and 
educational advancement, might have much less effect, because for 
him the approval of the street gang is more immediate and more 
volume on The Social Organization of Negro Youth in Harlem, by E. Franklin Frazier: 
(4) mimeographed personality and community studies concerning (a) Greensboro, North 
Carolina, by Donald Wyatt, (b) Galesburg, Illinois, by J. Howell Atwood, (c) Atlanta, 
Georgia, by Joseph A. Pierce and others, (d) Milton, Pennsylvania, by Vincent Davis 
and Ira Walker; and (4) a summary of the entire project with recommendations for 


educational and social planning, by Robert L. Sutherland, under the title Color, Class, 
and Personality. 
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highly valued. To the teacher such a child is a problem. To the 
social psychologist such a child is normal. The difference is not 
in the learning mechanism but in the cultural situation. 


INFLUENCES ON DEVELOPMENT OF NEGRO YOUTH 


The American Youth Commission’s studies in the Negro field 
have been especially concerned with the way these more intimate 
cultural controls in the educational process and in personality 
development generally have been complicated by the racial factor 
in the experience of Negro youth. The four area research staffs 
engaged in the project have specifically tried to answer the central 
question: “What are the effects of their minority racial status upon 
the personality development of Negro youth’? Although these 
studies have revealed many facts about the personality development 
of Negro youth of interest to the social psychologist, they have also 
resulted in the implication of interest to the educator, which we 
have previously mentioned, namely, that the intimate socio-psycho- 
logical environment of the child has much to do with the type of 
rewards and punishment to which he will be responsive in the 
classroom. 

Because in the Negro group larger percentages have not yet 
known the more refined standards upon which middle-class social 
approval is based; because larger numbers have had to be preoccu- 
pied with the problem of getting bread, butter and shelter, Negro 
children are more apt to be responsive to the lower class controls 
and cultural patterns than they are to the middle-class standards of 
the schoolroom. It is for this reason that they are apt to contribute 
more than their share to the “uncooperative problem cases.” 

That this antagonistic behavior reflects a process and a situation 
more than a native personality trait has, however, been revealed 
repeatedly to the research workers in their field investigation. They 
have found in the rural South that many children have not even 
considered the possibility of obtaining a high-school or college edu- 
cation. High marks in the grade school do not meet with their 
neighborhood gang approval; fights with other children and caus- 
ing trouble for the teacher are expected behavior; and frequent ir- 
regularities in attendance because of work, bad weather or in- 
difference are condoned by many parents. Since all individuals gen- 
erally tend to adjust their attitudes to the values which their imme- 
diate culture presents, we would think Negro youth abnormal if 
they did not reflect the situation in which they lived. 


A NATuRAL REACTION 


The above description pertains to the mass of Negro youth who 
are born into the lower class circumstances. In the presence of 
such conditions, they behave as would white youth or anyone else 
similarly situated. That the smaller number who have been touched 
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by a higher culture respond differently was also apparent when the 
limited numbers in middle and upper class society were investi- 
gated. Here, as in the white world, the desire on the part of fami- 
lies to maintain and improve their status caused the parents to in- 
sist that their children conform to the requirements of the school, 
artificial though they may be. Since many of the teachers in the 
colored schools are middle or upper-class in their own aspirations 
and connections, cooperation between parents and teachers easily 
develops and leads to such a united cultural front that the child 
knows nothing else than to behave himself in school, be proud of 
good grades and look down upon the fighting behavior of “those 
no-account colored kids from the slums.” 

True, there will be individual differences; some will comply 
more than others. Because of intellectual ability or other such 
traits some will receive and be stimulated by more teacher approval 
than others. A few will drop to lower-class behavior, forsaking 
their family standards just as a few from the lower class will climb 
out of their environment; but for the large number of cases the 
above picture is accurate so far as the findings of this study are 
concerned. In other words, these reports reveal that there is no 
such entity as Negro youth, possessing racially distinct reactions 
to education, employment or anything else, but that within the 
Negro group there are as many graduations of standards as within 
white society and that the racial factor enters the picture more as 
a limitation upon the advance of Negro society as a whole than as 
a final determinant of the behavior of each individual. It was 
found, however, that individuals in a group with relatively low 
status do frequently use racial discrimination as a rationalization 
for their own failure to advance further. 





IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 

This analysis has practical implications for the education of 
Negro youth as well as for the education of any other group. Since 
a child cannot choose his parents and is sure to be surrounded by 
the influences of the neighborhood clique and social class to which 
his parents belong, he is destined in cyclical fashion to absorb and 
pass on to his own children about the same set of standards as he, 
himself, acquires. 

In this socialization process, the school represents an outside 
agency which can help break the cycle if its teachers have the desire 
and insight to do so. They would need, first of all, to recognize 
that much of the problem behavior or lack of positive cooperation 
in the classroom, is not individual meanness in the child, but is an 
indication that he has been taught to value something other than 
school success as of greater importance. If instead of accepting 
the role of “enemy” as a child expects him to do, the teacher plays 
the role of friend, securing the child’s confidence through subtle 
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means, gradually encouraging him to take responsibility, giving 
him recognition and inducing him to consider other rewards as 
interesting as those which his gang-associates offer,—and finally, by 
showing him how others like himself have achieved a different 
sort of success, he may gradually respond to a new set of values. 

If the school is large enough to have special athletic coaches, 
teachers of manual training or club supervisors, they may be in a 
better position to exert this indirect influence than is the academic 
teacher, but even with the limited opportunities of the one-room 
schoolhouse, the teacher with tact, ingenuity and insight can often 
start a new set of influences operating in the experiences of her 
children. In several cases the brief contacts which some of our 
middle-class investigators of this study had with lower-class children 
brought noticeable improvement in their general conduct and in 
their attitudes toward school work. These changes did not result 
from the interviewer's conscious effort to influence the child, for his 
task was merely one of investigation, but rather from the fact that 
this was for many children their first experience with a person of 
higher position who took a friendly interest in them and saw the 
possibility for their finding approval on a higher level. 

With the opportunity for more conscious effort over a longer 
period of time, the teacher should have notable success in many 
cases. Ideally, of course, the interest of the teacher in the child 
of lower circumstances should be supported by the interest of other 
adults and of leisure-time groups in the community if the child is 
gradually to be shifted in his response from lower to higher prestige 
values. Since in the past teachers have too often defined the dis- 
interested child as a problem, they have unwittingly helped perpet- 
uate the inequalities of a class system. By taking the initiative in 
surrounding such children with new influences, the school may not 
only accomplish its immediate educational goal more easily, but it 
may also bring about a cultural achievement of great significance. 
The opportunities to do this are available for the teacher of white 
as well as colored children, but the need among the latter is still 
many times greater. 





Under our democratic system, education, which is your business 
and mine, is also everybody’s business, inasmuch as our nation rises 
or falls by the degree of enlightenment and good citizenship of the 
average man or woman. For over 300 years the American people 
have recognized, at first haltingly, but with a growing unity as time 
went on, that public education, supported by public taxation, is a 
fundamental right of every child. The conception of what should 
be included under public education has expanded time and again, 
to take in the kindergarten, junior and senior high schools, state 
and municipal universities, and more recently, junior colleges.— 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. 























Twenty Books on Youth Problems 


M. M. CHAMBERS 
Member of the Staff, American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 


xx 


MID THE ALARMS of a war-ridden world, and after the 
AA tewitderment of a decade of depression and widespread un- 
employment, there is much of promise in the fact that the past 
five years have produced an unprecedented amount of study and 
publication on the status and needs of young persons in the United 
States. 

If the information now in print regarding the outlook for youth 
in America can be brought home to every community and every 
family, as well as to individuals and organizations active in the 
state, regional, and national scenes, it may be predicted that the 
great good-will, energy and cooperativeness of Americans of all 
ages will translate it into appropriate steps to assure suitable op- 
portunities for youth in this fortunate land. 

To discuss for the readers of The High School Journal a score 
of recent books and pamphlets on youth, all of which are of con- 
venient size and readily obtainable, is therefore a pleasure. 


SEEING THE WHOLE 


The Prospect for Youth! is a symposium of twenty-four articles 
on as many facets of the life of youth in our time, affording a broad 
overview of the subject. Eight of the contributions are by various 
members of the staff of the American Youth Commission, and an 
equal number are by specialists in several agencies of the national 
government. The others are by university professors and distin- 
guished leaders in social service. 

How Fare American Youth?2 by Homer P. Rainey, former direc- 
tor of the American Youth Commission, and associates on his staff, 
is introduced by a chapter on the numbers and distribution of 
youth in the past, present, and future. Other chapters deal respec- 
tively with jobs, schools, health, recreation, the home, and citizen- 
ship. Rural youth and Negro youth also receive special attention. 

Youth Tell Their Story by Howard M. Bell, is the report of 
the American Youth Commission’s survey of youth in Maryland, 
involving face-to-face interviews with 13,500 young persons, male 
and female, white and colored, in city, town, village, and farm. Ten 
counties and the city of Baltimore were selected to represent differ- 
ent topography, industries, and general socio-economic status as 
measured by various indexes. Each youth answered many questions 
about his home, his schooling, his work or his joblessness, his leisure, 


1 Philadelphia: Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
Vol. 194, November, 1937. 273 pp. 2.00 (paper); $2.50 (cloth) 

2 Obtainable from the American Council on Education, Washington, D. C., or the 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1937. 186 pp. $1.50. 

* Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. 273 pp. $1.50. 
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his church, and his attitudes toward many public questions of the 
day. Each was also sympathetically encouraged to make voluntary 
comments. After the data were painstakingly assembled and tabu- 
lated, the results were skilfully put into a readable narrative, amply 
illustrated with charts, tables, and pictorial graphs, showing clearly 
the needs of youth as viewed at first hand. 

When Youth Leave School,t by Ruth E. Eckert and Thomas O. 
Marshall, one of the ten studies of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Education in New York State, must also be 
mentioned here because at least two thirds of all youth enter and 
leave high schools in one manner or another, and the prime aim 
in this study was to discover what the boys and girls who leave 
school are like. It is based on data relating to 53,000 pupils who 
left secondary schools in New York State during 1936-37. The re- 
sult is much information on school and home backgrounds, evi- 
dences of social competence, and the adjustments of school-leaving 
youth, with special reference to vocational, social, and leisure-time 
activities. 

For those who have use for a key to the entire literature of 
youth problems published for the most part between 1930 and 
early 1938, American Youth: An Annotated Bibliography,5 by 
Louise Arnold Menefee and M. M. Chambers, is especially designed. 
It contains substantial descriptive annotations, often as long as 

50 words, of 2,500 books, pamphlets and articles on every phase 
of youth welfare and youth opinion. A list of publishers and a 


complete index make instant reference easy. One chapter deals 
with writings on youth in other countries, and the final chapter 
describes sixty-three other recent bibliographies available on sub- 
jects related to youth, leaving no doubt that here between two 
covers is the guide to all writings on youth published during the 
period embraced. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The challenges which face the high schools have nowhere been 
more squarely met or more soundly answered than in the little 
book, Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America,’ written 
for the American Youth Commission by Harl R. Douglass, now 
director of education in the greater University of North Carolina. 
The basic theory and objectives of secondary education are con- 
sidered in relation to the problems and needs of youth in view of 
recent changes and current trends in American life. The author 
proposes an ideal program of universal secondary education, shows 
its implications for present-day schools, and concludes with a stimu- 
lating series of basic theses and proposals. 

*New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 360 pp. 


5 Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938. 492 pp. $3.00. 
® Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1937. 137 pp. $1.00. 
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A most statesmanlike pronouncement is The Unique Function 
of Education in American Democracy,’ published by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School Administrators. Here 
Charles A. Beard, the eminent historian and political scientist, 
makes a masterly statement of the role of education in our republic. 
Its nature and obligations, its adjustment to new interests, and the 
necessity of educational autonomy and academic freedom are all 
brilliantly presented. This little book is the first of a “trilogy” 
already published by the Commission, which also has still other 
monographs recently completed and in preparation. 

A landmark in the field of federal relations to education is the 
Report of the Committee’ issued in 1938 by the President's Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, headed by Floyd W. Reeves, pro- 
fessor of administration at The University of Chicago and (since 
June 1, 1939) director of the American Youth Commission. The 
Committee shows that federal aid to the states for general educa- 
tion has become imperative, and presents a carefully adjusted plan 
embracing proposed annual appropriations to the states over a six- 
year period. It also makes recommendations concerning student 
aid, an occupational outlook service, vocational guidance and place- 
ment, work camps, and higher education and associated activities. 
In addition to this outstanding report, the Advisory Committee on 
Education has issued nineteen separate staff studies on as many 
phases of educational service in the United States, all of which are 
now obtainable from the Government Printing Office at nominal 
cost. One of these is an excellent report on the work of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

Youth Education Today,® the Sixteenth Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, treats the dynamic and 
life-centered curriculum and deals with the preparation of pupils 
for wholesome personal relationships, creative citizenship, and 
fruitful use of leisure. It also gives attention to the guidance of 
youth, both in school and out, and devotes the last three chapters 
to leadership, youth organizations, and unifying and coordinating 
the influences affecting youth. 

Education for American Life,“° by Luther H. Gulick, is the 
central report of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Education in New York State. It outlines a new educational 
program for the state, proposes a home-rule method of improving 
school district organization, blue-prints a rebuilding of the state 
department of education, and discusses costs and economies under 
the new program. Aimed at the State of New York, it also has 

7 Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1937. 128 pp. $0.50. 

8 Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 243 pp. $0.35. 

® Washington, D. C.: American Association of School Administrators, 1938. 509 


pp. $2.00 
1° New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938. 167 pp. 
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much pertinency in other states. The Regents’ Inquiry has also 
published ten other separate studies, all worthy of mention here 
if space limitations did not forbid. 

Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Re- 
sponsibility.) by Newton Edwards, is a masterly marshaling of 
data demonstrating that great disparities in the distribution of 
youth among states and regions, and as between rural and urban 
areas, produce imbalance in the educational load which is made 
doubly needful of correction because, generally speaking, where the 
load is largest the local financial resources are smallest. Extensive 
mobility and migration are among many factors which make 
these facts of the most imperative national concern. The answer is 
federal aid to the states for general education. 


OTHER NEEDS OF YOUTH 


The health of youth is touched upon in each of the general 
studies of youth problems mentioned in the first section of this 
article; and for the American Youth Commission there has been 
published a special study of The Health of College Students,!* 
by Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard. More than 600 col- 
leges were participants in this investigation, and very complete 
analysis was made of data supplied by 202 of these institutions, 
enrolling almost half of the total of all college students in the coun- 
try. The report offers detailed suggestions for the organization 
and development of student health services in colleges of various 
types and sizes. 

The status of young people on farms and in villages is set forth 
in a research monograph of the Works Progress Administration, 
Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects,3 by Bruce L. Melvin 
and Elna N. Smith. The surplus of rural youth and the inevitable 
cityward migration are discussed, with inklings of the recent fluctu- 
ations and what the depression has meant in the way of delayed 
marriage, joblessness, educational shortcomings, and the use of 
leisure. Tables and photographs illustrate the text. 

That unemployed youth do not seem to differ significantly from 
others is one finding of the investigation of 1,360 youth for whom 
cumulative records were available in the Harvard Growth Study, 
and whose fortunes were reported with care by Walter F. Dearborn 
and John W. M. Rothney in Scholastic, Economic, and Social Back- 
grounds of Unemployed Youth.14 

A reportorial saga of the National Youth Administration, en- 
livened by photographs and buttressed by statistics, is A New Deal 
for Youth,15 by Betty and Ernest K. Lindley. 


112 Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1939. 189 pp. $2.00. 
12 Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1939. 169 pp. $1.50. 
18 Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. 167 pp. 

14 Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1938. 172 pp. $1.50. 

15 New York: The Viking Press, 1938. 315 pp. $3.00. 
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Youth in European Labor Camps,’® by Kenneth Holland, an 
associate director of the American Youth Commission who has 
visited camps in many countries and worked in some of them at 
various times during the past seven years, gives his impressions sup- 
plemented by materials from governmental and private sources. 
The international voluntary service camps, and work camps in 
Bulgaria, Switzerland, Germany (before and after Hitler’s advent), 
Austria, the Scandinavian countries, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the Netherlands are discussed. There are also chapters on projects 
for the unemployed in Great Britain and on labor service for wom- 
en in several countries. Belgium, Luxemburg, the Baltic states, 
Hungary, the British dominions, and Japan are also briefly treated. 
A profusion of photographs makes the book extraordinarily attrac- 
tive. 

YOUTH IN THE COMMUNITY 


Though increasingly large roles are to be played by national 
and state agencies, it is in thousands of local communities that 
the problems of youth must be faced and solved at first hand. 
Youth: Community Surveys? by Carl A. Jessen and H. Clifton 
Hutchins, analyzes the findings of some thirty local surveys of youth 
conducted by various agencies, and of thirteen such surveys executed 
in 1935 on a comparable basis by widely scattered communities in 
cooperation with the Committee on Youth Problems of the United 
States Office of Education. It contains a helpful chapter on how to 
plan and carry on a youth survey. 

Surveys of Youth: Finding the Facts,18 by D. L. Harley, identi- 
fies and briefly describes 166 surveys made in the United States 
since 1931. It classifies them in several ways so as to make particu- 
lar localities and types of surveys easily found, and tells how to 
obtain copies of the reports. It is a practically complete record of 
fact-finding studies about youth up to its publication in September, 
1937- 

Community Planning for Youth,1® by Theodore L. Reller, states 
the general lack of coordination among community services for 
youth, projects the structure and functioning of community coun- 
cils, and advocates local surveys of the occupational, educational, 
and recreational status of young persons. 

How to Make a Community Youth Survey,2° by M. M. Cham- 
bers and Howard M. Bell, is a small manual outlining the steps 
in such an enterprise from the moment the idea germinates to the 
time when the results have been made available in attractive form 
through many channels. 


16 Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1939. 303 pp. $2.50. 

17U. 8. Office of Education Bulletin, 1936, No. 18-VI. Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 97 pp. $0.15. 

18 Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1937. 106 pp. $0.50. 

19 Philadelphia: Public Education and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania, 
1938. 109 pp. 

20 Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1939. 45 pp. $0.25. 
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One may safely assert that appropriate action, locally and na- 
tionally, upon the information and suggestions presented in the 
foregoing twenty books and pamphlets would go far toward assur- 
ing fair opportunities for American youth now and in the years 
to come. Fortunately, too, study and publication on the problems 
of youth in our day continues. The American Youth Commission 
hopes to offer in the near future several reports of its studies of 
Negro youth, of young people in rural America, of the vocational 
adjustment of youth, of the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration, of the mutual responsibilities of 
youth and the community, and of other phases of the current situa- 
tion and needs of young persons. 

Seeing the problems clearly and participating in the formulation 
of appropriate measures, American youth and their elders will make 
progress along this all-important sector of the social frontier. Let 
us study the outlook for youth in this great land, discuss it on the 
basis of up-to-date facts, and act cooperatively to surmount the ob- 
stacles which cloud the future of young people. American initia- 
tive, energy and good-will need not be daunted by the perplexities 
of our time. 


It is in my Opinion a gross misconce tion to assume that every 
little high school should be in a position to provide the wide range 
of course offerings and educational experiences, especially those re- 
lated to occupational preparation, which our young people have a 
right to expect if America remains the lat.d of opportunity. We 
must be in a position to provide the means to take young people 
who reside in localities which cannot provide suitable educational 
opportunities to the schools which fit their needs, even though 
these schools are located in other communities which may be, in 
some cases, a considerable distance from the homes of the students. 
—Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Administrator. 





In constantly increasing numbers, employers will not employ 
new employees who lack the maturity which is represented by high- 
school graduation. This fact imposes upon the secondary schools 
the necessity of adjusting their programs of instruction to meet the 
needs of a growing percentage of the total youth population. 
Courses which are suitable primarily for young people who are 
college-bound are not adequate; nor is a program adequate which 
limits opportunity for some vocational specialization in preparation 
for the skilled trades, important as this is. New methods must be 
devised of relating education to all of life—especially in the areas 
of civic and occupational competence—methods which will offer 
young people the kind of education they need for the practical work 
of the home, farm, store, office, and factory.—Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. 














Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. MCKEE 


Professor of Education in Extension, University of North Carolina 


xx 


HIS MONTH the digests of studies chosen are concerned 

with two problems of youth, which is in harmony with the 

purposes of this special number of the Journal. The first problem 

seeks to determine the ways in which an unselected group of high- 

school boys spend their leisure time while the second problem 

studies the influences which guide our youth in the choice of a 
vocation. 


I. THe Letsure Time Activities oF HiGu ScHoo.L-Boys! 


Problem: The determination of the type and quality of activi- 
ties engaged in by high-school boys in their out-of-school time and 
the degree to which these activities supplement and balance their 
school programs. 

Procedure: A random selection of boys, having I.Q.’s ranging 
from go to 110, was made from the senior classes of high schools in 
Houston, Texas. A questionnaire-interview technique was used 
with these boys. Each youth kept a record of his leisure activities, 
as to type of activity and the time devoted to it, for a period of 
four weeks. Following this, there was a personal interview with 
each pupil for the purpose of supplementing, interpreting and com- 
pleting his record. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Character Building Agencies. Non- 
sectarian character-building organizations outside of the school are 
not reaching a satisfactory number of boys. Little interest is shown 
in church activities, outside of Sunday School. The church does 
not seem to be in touch with the recreational psychology of adoles- 
cents. Only a few of the boys are engaged in work-for-pay activities. 

2. Physical and Play Activities. The play program apparently 
lacks balance. Too much time is spent in indoor recreational ac- 
tivities and too little in group games. Less than 50 per cent of these 
pupils engage in swimming. 

3. Intellectual Activities. Little use is made of the public library. 
The schools have not been very successful in creating interest in 
good reading. 

4. Aesthetic Activities. There seems to be a dearth of musical 
interest among these boys. Radio and motion pictures are both 
media of considerable out-of-school activity and are a powerful in- 
fluence upon these young lives. The average youth in this study 

1 Dale H. Perkins, “A Study of the Leisure Time Activities of 100 Senior-High- 
School Pupils in Houston, Texas.” Unpublished master’s thesis, Colorado State College 


of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 1939. (Under the direction of Professor A. F. Zimmer- 
man.) 
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however, is not so interested in sex, love or crime pictures and 
programs, as many people have supposed. 

5- Social Activities. There is little club activity, of a social na- 
ture, outside of school. Informal recreation appears to be more 
popular than formal. Certain fads in activities should be con- 
trolled and converted into wiser use of leisure time. 

Conclusions. A scientific leisure-time program should be de- 
veloped for these boys which will overcome the revealed deficiencies. 
Steps should be taken to improve the school curriculum accordingly, 
so that a balanced program of both school and non-school activities 
may be formulated. 


II. FAcrors AFFECTING STUDENT'S CHOICE OF VOCATIONS? 


Problem: The ascertaining of the vocational choices of 876 
junior-high-school boys and girls, and the motives for, the factors 
which influence, and the persistence of these choices. 

Procedure: Data were secured from these students by means of 
the questionnaire and interview approach, supplemented by the 
autobiography. Three questionnaires were administered. The first 
one was answered by 424 boys and 452 girls at the beginning of 
the school year. All grade levels (7th, 8th, gth) of the junior high 
school were represented. The second questionnaire was given dur- 
ing the third week of December to one hundred boys and one 
hundred girls selected at random. These selections were made by 
checking each fifth name on the school rolls, provided that person 
had made a vocational choice. The third questionnaire, which 
was given in May, consisted of ten questions which were designed 
for follow-up purposes. The responses were tabulated to give evi- 
dence on twenty-two hypotheses, classified under the four major 
divisions of the problem. 

The students involved in this study lived in Donora, Pennsyl- 
vania, and represented thirty-five different nationalities. They are 
regarded as typical of many one-industry towns of populations fewer 
than twenty thousand where steel and wire manufacturing is the 
major industry. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Vocational Choices. More than 
four fifths of the boys and nine tenths of the girls had chosen a 
vocation at the beginning of the school year and this percentage was 
increased in December and May. A high percentage of each sex 
made a second and third choice of vocations. Boys chose fifty- 
seven different vocations compared with forty-one chosen by the 
girls. The percentage of girls making a vocational choice increased 
with each grade level, while seventh-grade boys seem to be more 
certain about their future vocation than either the eighth- or ninth- 


2 Clarence T. Genorese, “A Study of the Origin and the Factors Affecting the Stated 
Choice of Vocation of 876 High-School Boys and Girls in a One-Industry Town.” Un- 
published master’s thesis, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania, 1938. 
(Under the direction of Professor B. V. Moore.) 
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grade boys. However, eighth-grade boys developed increased cer- 
tainty as the school year progressed. The twelve most popular 
vocations with boys were chosen by 64 per cent of them. In the 
order of popularity they are: aviator, millworker, engineer, physi- 
cian, professional sportsman, clerical worker, sailor, mechanic, law- 
yer, forest ranger, machinist and G-man. At least five of the above 
vocational choices would seem to be motivated by youth’s love of 
adventure. About 10 per cent of the boys chose millwork as their 
first choice of vocation which gives some indication of the influence 
of the single industry in the local community. The five most popu- 
lar vocations with girls, chosen by more than three fourths of them, 
were: stenographer, nurse, teacher, secretary and beautician. 

2. Motives for Vocational Choices. Liking for and interest in the 
vocation was the most outstanding reason given by boys for choos- 
ing their vocation. It was equal in percentage (36.3 per cent) to the 
next six most popular reasons combined. Financial possibilities 
(12.1 per cent) ranked a poor second. Other reasons in order of 
their popularity were: love of adventure, suitability for the work, 
desire to earn a living, worth-while service to society and desire to 
travel. As in the case of the boys, the girls likewise reported interest 
as the outstanding factor in making a vocational choice. In fact 
almost twice as many girls (62 per cent) as boys (36.3 per cent) ad- 
vanced the motive of interest as a factor. Girls reported worth- 
while service to society as their second most influential motive (9.1 
per cent). Twelve other motivating reasons were reported by more 
than one per cent of the girls. 

3. Factors Which Influence Vocational Choice. The most impor- 
tant influence was observation of the workers at their work. The 
second ranking influence was hobbies engaged in by the pupils. 
Millwork, the one large industry in the town, was chosen by pupils 
because of its ready availability and because of the immediate eco- 
nomic pressure of rather large families. Few pupils chose it be- 
cause of its intrinsic interest or for its vocational possibilities. The 
relation of vocational choice to the intelligence of the pupil and 
his social status were also studied. 

4. Persistence of Vocational Choices. Junior-high-school boys and 
girls are nearly equally persistent in their choice of vocations. The 
degree of such permanency during the year studied is 81.5 per cent 
for the boys, compared with 85 per cent for the girls. 





Whom, then, do I call educated? First, those who control cir- 
cumstances instead of being mastered by them; those who meet all 
occasions manfully and act in accordance with intelligent thinking; 
those who are honorable in all dealings; who treat good naturedly 
persons and things that are disagreeable; and furthermore, those 
who hold their pleasures under control and are not overcome by 
misfortune; finally, those who are not spoiled by success.—Isocrates. 











Progressive Practices in High Schools 
KX 


A Materials Bureau at Goldsboro 


CORA FULLER COLLIER 
Librarian, Public Schools, Goldsboro, North Carolina 


Realizing the importance and usefulness of a central office for 
all pamphlets, clippings, and other auditory and visual aid ma- 
terials, the staff of the Goldsboro Public Schools organized a ma- 
terials bureau in 1937. The bureau is housed in a room adjoining 
the high school library and is under the direction of the librarian. 
It is used by the entire school system. Here we find all types of 
material, such as pictures, clippings, pamphlets, maps, charts, 
graphs, and victrola records. The pictures, clippings, and pam- 
phlets are filed in eleven steel vertical files. The large posters, 
oversize pictures, charts, maps, records, etc., are kept in a large 
cabinet. All material is filed by subject with separate files for 
pictures, pamphlets and clippings, charts and posters, maps, radio 
scripts, and records. There is a materials bureau card catalog ar- 
ranged by subject with many cross references. 

Materials bureau request slips are filled out by the student or 
teacher desiring the material and are given to the student in charge 
who assembles the material and places it in large envelopes on 
which is stamped the date due. Each morning requests for ma- 
terial are collected from the elementary schools. Materials sent to 
the elementary schools are charged out for a two-months period or 
until the unit of work is completed. For example, an elementary- 
school teacher may request material on “Indians.” We will send 
her all clippings, pamphlets, and pictures for her grade level on 
this subject. High-school students may take out material for a 
two-weeks period, and they may have it renewed for a like period. 
A fine of two cents is charged for all overdue material. 

The teachers have given invaluable assistance in collecting the 
material; townspeople have made donations of magazines for clip- 
ping purposes; and students and WPA and forum workers have 
assisted in clipping, mounting and cataloging the material. This 
department has become one of the most vital and up-to-date in the 
library. 


What Core Class Means in One School 


ALICE R. WOLFE 
Instructor in Social Studies, Morey Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


In 1938 core classes were organized at Morey Junior High 
School, Denver, with the idea of meeting pupil needs more directly 
than was being done through the traditional approach. As the name 
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suggests, the core class is the center around which revolve the other 
parts of the child’s program. “Core” teachers meet with the teachers 
of that same class in English, social science, mathematics, art, phy- 
sical education, and music to plan what each subject can contribute 
to one central theme, chosen for the year’s work by the teachers 
themselves. Parent contributions to this planning are sought. 
After the pre-planning has been completed, the teachers and pupils 
in each class plan specific units of work. In the planning period 
stress is laid on democratic procedures, participation of all ac- 
cording to ability, and capitalization of individual interests and 
talents. 


Getting acquainted with the building and its resources is the 
first problem which incoming seventh-graders consider. Many 
different kinds of activities develop from this exploratory work. 
Two classes decided that they did not use their leisure time as well 
as they could, so they organized a unit on learning new hobbies. 
They entertained their parents and the faculty at a hobby fair of 
their own, at which they either displayed their handwork or demon- 
strated such interests as archery, sleight-of-hand tricks, and dialect 
readings. Another class of second semester seventh-graders felt that 
they could best show their appreciation of their school and at the 
same time help new seventh-grade pupils by writing and publish- 
ing a handbook, First Aid to Seven B’s, which contains floor plans 
of the building, school rules and regulations, good advice as to 
lunch room procedure, and so on. They ornamented the book with 
their own cartoons and verses of witty wisdom. 


One class felt that they needed to learn how to study more ef- 
fectively. So they organized a unit on the subject with the help of 
their core teacher, learned what their weaknesses were, and pro- 
ceeded to try to supplant bad habits with good ones. Several classes 
have used the community for various kinds of study. Some explored 
it from the angle of what recreation there was that was noncom- 
mercial and inexpensive. Some have gone into the customs and his- 
tory of early Denver when the mining boom was at its romantic 
height in Colorado. Another class made miniatures of outstanding 
buildings in the city. 

Pupil responsibility is developed to a high degree. One class 
of eighth-graders felt that they needed a set of rules “in order to 
have peace and harmony in class discussions and elections.” So they 
held their own constitutional convention, during which they learned 
practical parliamentary law, the ability to present their point of 
view, and consideration for the rights of the minority. This same 
class is now considering social etiquette and customs as they apply 
to school parties, first dates, brothers and sisters, and the use of the 
family telephone. 


Perhaps the best summary of what core work is has been said 
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by one of the little girls in the seventh grade at the close of the 
first semester of this year. “Core,” she announced, “is a place where 
you talk more about what you can do than what you can’t, and 
then do it.” 


A New Speech Course at Raleigh 


NATALIE L. COFFEY 
Instructor in English, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North Carolina 


Among the many new courses offered in the twelfth grade of 
Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North Carolina, is one in 
speech. This course is not designed primarily to produce public 
orators, but rather to enable students to cultivate a pleasant and 
effective voice for ordinary use. 

“Speech” by Hedde and Brigance serves as the source book for 
the work. The pupils first investigate poise, posture, and bodily 
communication. Pupils next familiarize themselves with the char- 
acteristics of a good voice. After this each student is given the 
opportunity of reading a selection over the central sound system. 
The reader uses the microphone in the principal’s office, and the 
other students remain in the classroom and listen. When the 
speaker's personality is eliminated, the best qualities and the defects 
of the voice become more prominent. When the reader returns 
to the room, the members of the group point out the distinctive 
features of the voice, encouraging the continued use of certain 
commendable points and suggesting remedial exercises for defects. 


In order to have some tangible means of showing voice improve- 
ment, the officials of the school rent the recording machine supplied 
by the Extension Department of the University of North Carolina 
and make a record of the speech of each student when he begins the 
study. Later, a second recording is made so the student and the 
teacher can see what improvement has been made. 

During the course, boys and girls regularly take exercises de- 
signed to improve breath control, purity of tone, resonance, flexi- 
bility, and strength. Those having individual difficulties take addi- 
tional ones designed to eliminate these defects. All pupils work 
on articulation and enunciation. They study various types of talks, 
both formal and informal. They observe and hear as many good 
speakers as possible by attending lectures and making use of the 
radio connected with the central sound system of the school. 


It is hoped that the course will prove beneficial to any student 
who may enter work requiring him to do public speaking, but the 
study is designed primarily to give students that invaluable social 
and business asset—a pleasant, effective, everyday voice. 
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A Course for Future Home Owners 


FLOYD L. FLEMING 
Instructor in Manual Arts, High School, La Grande, Oregon 


On the basis of a study made in this community of the manipu- 
lative jobs that adults do or would like to know how to do, the 
high-school manual-arts course is planned so that students will have 
a variety of experiences involving manipulation of the hands and 
common tools. Many ingenious methods have been developed to 
provide these experiences at nominal cost to the school and the 
students. Group demonstrations are given by the instructor and 
the experience is otherwise motivated. Individual help is given as 
each student works through the requirements. 

Brick-laying experience is gained by having students lay a 
chimney between prearranged plumb lines using a mortar mixture 
of wheat middlings (cheap flour), sand, and water, with enough 
lime to keep organic material from souring. The brick and mortar 
are used over and over again with the mortar being softened each 
time with water. 

Speedball lettering is practiced on glass with a_ professional 
alphabet under part of the glass and guide lines under the rest. 
The upper and lower case alphabet and numbers comprise one re- 
quirement and a speedball poster is a second requirement. Using a 
red sable lettering brush and black calsomine, students learn brush 
lettering by practicing the alphabet and posters on beaver hard 
board with guide lines of white ink lacquered. 

Students may pass soldering requirements by repairing objects 
from home or by making simple tin can projects such as sugar 
scoops and cookie cutters. Experience in window glazing is gained 
by placing the putty and glazier points around a three-light base- 
ment sash, the rabbit edges of which have been metal edged to allow 
for continued smooth workmanship. Scrap plate glass is advisable 
for panes. A model house, frame with each part of the structure 
labeled, provides acquaintance with house framing and with the 
vocabulary involved. This model is also used for house-wiring ex- 
perience using six volt current for safety. 

The course is rounded out with tool sharpening, shoe cobbling, 
home plumbing repair and replacement, as well as regular wood- 
working projects commonly taught in manual arts. Emphasis is 
placed on the use of hand tools since most home owners do not 
have power tools available. 
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In Other Journals 


ABSTRAOCTED BY J. MINOR GWYNN 


Associate Professor of Education, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


“After the Youth Surveys—What?” FLtoyp W. Reeves. Occupations. 18:243-8. 
January, 1940. 


While this country has by no means seen the end of the youth surveys so 
popular during the past decade, conditions of occupational maladjustment 
among youth have been exposed clearly enough to suggest that educators take 
thought for remedial steps. Sources of information calculated to be of service 
in the establishment of joint plans for occupational adjustment through the 
schools and other community agencies are sketched here by the Director of the 
American Youth Commission. His essential conclusion: “In every city and 
community the preparation of such a plan is a local responsibility.” 


“High School English Based on Social Problems.” ExtzaseTH UTTerseck. Cur- 
riculum Journal. 10:353-5. December, 1939. 


Dissatisfied with the prospect of seeing 60 per cent of her senior students 
of English literature graduate from such studies as “The Mythological Allusions 
in Paradise Lost,” or “The Use of Old English in Macbeth,” to the plow and 
the mines, a progressive Supervisor of English in Alabama converted the senior 
English classes into “Human Relations Classes.” The recital of the progress of 
these classes reveals such interesting developments as the creation of a socialized 
classroom, the building of classroom libraries, and the development of definite 
study units around which class activities centered, while outside reading and 
composition flourished as they never had under the previous conventional plan. 

An important outgrowth of the experiment was the decision of the seniors 
to write in rhythmic prose the story of democracy for commencement presenta- 
tion in lieu of the customary addresses, a successful project in which every 
senior pupil had a part. 


“Foreign-Language Teachers and the Present Situation.” Laura B. JOHNSON. 
Progressive Education. 17:61-7. January, 1940. 


Here is a timely call to foreign-language teachers for the revaluation of the 
subject in terms of forward-looking education. Starting with the thesis that 
we cannot isolate ourselves from the cultural heritage of the European civiliza- 
tions, the author sets forth the fundamental aims for foreign language as “the 
development of a mature and well-integrated personality, the creation of new 
interests, and the encouragement of enlightened attitudes. . . .” Two approaches 
are presented as starting points; namely, the things a person vitally interested 
in a foreign culture does, and the attitudes by which a broad-minded person 
reveals his tolerance. In the classroom the following means of promoting such 
activities are developed: (1) use of book lists of biography, fiction, travel, etc., 
(2) bulletin board, (3) the foreign language nook in the library, (4) foreign lan- 
guage books of progressive difficulty for individual reading, (5) foreign language 
and travel films, (6) use of the radio, (7) use of foreign correspondence, speak- 
ers, and study of foreign characters of world-wide note, and (8) tracing European 
ancestry. Though especially pointed toward the modern foreign languages, the 
article will also be of interest to classical teachers. 


“The Government Takes a Census.” WittiAM ATHERTON Du Puy. Journal of 
the National Education Association. 29:37-38. February, 1940. 


What is the census? What information of importance to the nation is 
gathered from this greatest of all fact-finding undertakings? What significance 
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do census figures and facts have for the schools and their future? What pro- 
visions are made for making census returns available to us? These and other 
pertinent matters are presented briefly in this article. 


“The High-School Jewelry Gyp.” Mitton H. Anprus. The Clearing House. 
14:284-85. January, 1940. 


“Kids from the fields and the range, many of them not more than three 
months ahead of starvation, are easily convinced that next to God and the flag 
a class ring is the most important thing in their lives.” With this approach the 
author points out some of the evils in a school tradition which costs students 
and parents an enormous sum each year. Possibly the local principal can do 
little about it, but at least he should be aware of the problem which is sug- 
gested in this article. 


“Relation of Parental Income to College Opportunity.” HeLen B. Gortscu. 
The School Review. 48:26-33. January, 1940. 


Is college attendance for bright boys and girls largely dependent upon the 
economic status of their parents? The author made a study of 1,023 students 
who had graduated in 1937 and 1938 from twelve Milwaukee public high 
schools, selecting for the follow-up study those who had an I.Q. between 117 
and 146. One must read the article to discover the startling inequality of 
educational opportunity as shown by the incomes of the parents of the student. 


“An Eighth Grade Studies Homes.” Satire Lay. Curriculum Journal. 11:19-22, 
January, 1940. 


After a survey of the class the eighth grade group decided to study “Homes.” 
The writer presents the developments which grew out of this decision, some of 
them startling, others so wide-spread as to touch upon almost all other sub- 
jects in the curriculum. This description concerns the Parker (South Carolina) 
School district where a curriculum study of significance has been going on for a 
period of years. The problems which arose for study ranged from art to mathe- 
matics and applied science, from architecture to the FHA, from family life and 
budgeting to libraries, paint analysis, and wall paper. 


“Planning for American Communities.” Paut OpperMAN. Social Education. 
4:28-32. January, 1940. 


Many school people want to know more about “planned” economy. Here 
one who has been part of the National Planning Board contributes intelligible 
data upon city planning, now beginning to be called a science. He discusses 
surveys, the master plan, zoning, control of subdivision planning and growth, 
cooperation with other local, state, or national governmental groups. Newer 
problems presented are traffic, family, property, crime, and disease. 


“The Niles Township High School.” Murprep E. Tess. The American School 
Board Journal. 100:29-34. January, 1940. 


When a new high school is to be constructed in a community, high school 
administrators and teachers search frantically, and frequently in vain, for accu- 
rate information upon construction of a new building embodying permanence, 
low maintenance and operating costs, educational and community utility, beauty, 
adequate equipment, noise-reducing devices, etc. The new million-dollar, con- 
solidated high school building at Niles described in this article, with accom- 
panying illustrations, ground, and floor plans, offers some valuable information 
upon almost all types of problems except the selection of library books. 











Reviews of Recent Books 
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Books for Professional Use 


Statistics Applied to Education and Psychology. CLarence T. Gray and Davin 
F. Voraw. New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1939. Pp. xiv + 278. 
$3.25. 


This book, as the name implies, is devoted to the development of statistical 
methods and their application to problems arising in the fields of education 
and psychology. It is elementary in nature and yet all of those procedures 
commonly used receive excellent treatment. The authors have spared no pains 
to make the explanations clear. They have used many splendid illustrations 
and diagrams which make for clarity and which are invaluable to the student 
in developing correct concepts and a genuine understanding of the underlying 
principles of statistical methods. The repeated applications of the principles 
of statistics to specific and concrete problems will aid the student to understand 
both their application and the interpretation of results. The discussions 
throughout the book of interpretation of the results of statistical procedures is 
noteworthy. 

Although a knowledge of mathematics on the part of the student is highly 
desirable, yet the treatment of the subject is really non-mathematical. Only a 
good knowledge of arithmetic and the most elementary processes in algebra 
such as the substitution of a number for a letter in a formula are really 
essential. 

The lists of good problems at the close of the chapters together with the 
answers at the close of the book are noteworthy features. Only through the 
application of statistics to actual statistical problems may a student master the 
procedures, techniques and tricks of the trade in general. In the absence of 
data gathered by the student himself and of real problems which have chal- 
lenged him for solution these problems are invaluable to both teacher and 
pupil. 

The appendix contains a number of tables which may be used in the solu- 
tion of problems, such as tables of squares and square roots, logarithms, areas 
and ordinates of the normal probability curve, et cetera. 

The book is an excellent one in this field and should receive a warm welcome 


H. F. Muncu. 


Practical Measurements for School Administrators. M. C. S. Nosie, Jr. Scranton 
Pennsylvania: International Textbook Company, 1939. Pp. 330. 


Of books on statistical methods in education there have been more than 
enough—some mathematically sound, others obviously written by those with 
less than complete mastery of their field. Most of these have lacked in concrete 
application to the problems of the practical school man and, when not, have 
been pointed largely towards testing and experimental procedures. 

At last there is now in Dr. Noble’s book a treatment of statistical methods 
which “carries the war into Africa”: of statistical procedure into such applica- 
tions as measuring school systems, the school plant, and teaching efficiency as 
well as intelligence and school efficiency. In his final chapter, Dr. Noble dis- 
cusses the use of statistical methods in presenting to the public an interpretation 
of the work of the schools. 

The explanations are clear and well illustrated. Examples abound. Un- 
necessary technical terminology and verbiage have been avoided. Rarely used 
procedures are not discussed. 
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To Dr. Noble go congratulations for a needed contribution to the wealth 
of books on statistical methods. To all North Carolinians it will be of interest 
to note that the chapter on measuring the school plant was written by W. F. 
Credle, an expert in that field and a member of the staff of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the State of North Carolina. 


Hari. R. Douctass. 


Logical Aspects of Educational Measurement. B. OTHANEL SMITH. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. x + 182. $2.50. 


This book contains a scholarly and systematic account of the logical bases 
on which measurement in general and, more specifically, measurement in edu- 
cation rests. All measurement requires that the properties measured shall pos- 
sess the ability to be described in amount, that a property of like kind can be 
found equal to it, and that the units of measure be capable of addition. Length, 
for example, can be described in terms of yards which may be contained in it 
a given number of times and these yards may be added since they are equal. 

Educational measurement grew out of the naturalistic concept of mind which 
permitted behavior to be considered as adjustment of the organism to environ- 
ment, a notion growing directly out of Darwin’s Origin of Species. Influen- 
tial also was the development of precision psychology under the leadership of 
Techner, Weber, and Wundt who developed certain quantitative relationships 
between external stimulation and internal consciousness of difference. 


All has not been well with measurement in education. The progressives 
have held that tests and measures are based on an outworn theory that educa- 
tion is merely erudition, and that the underlying psychological theory is mech- 
anistic. The students of the social order say it preserves the status quo, and 
that the objectives of instruction are determined by the instruments. Finally, 
the creative artist holds that the creative act cannot be judged by external 
criteria. 

As a consequence of the dignity of its history and the sharpness of its 
criticisms, it is necessary to consider the fundamental bases on which measure- 
ment rests. Two principles seem to be fundamental: (1) order and (2) addition. 
Order may be symmetrical in which if A= B, then B= A; or asymmetrical, in 
which if A is greater than B, and B greater than C, then A is greater than C. 
If this latter order holds then the relation is said also to be transitive. But 
sometimes a relation exists such as B is the son of A, C is the son of B, but 
it does not follow that C is the son of A, which may be called intransitive. But 
the most difficult of all to satisfy is that of addition, because to add numbers 
they must be equal. Educational measures have frequently attained transitive 
asymmetrical series but probably never have achieved the principle of addition. 


Probably the most fundamental difficulty in measurement in education arises 
out of the conflict of theories. On the one hand is the notion that behavior is 
quantitative and continuous, that it consists of parts or elements which are 
more or less independent and can be added. From such a theory has arisen 
our notion of measurement. On the other hand, a new theory of human be- 
havior is gaining ground. Behavior is a response of the whole organism. They 
are qualitative emergents from previous experience. Measurement may under 
this newer theory consist of the establishment of critical points to indicate the 
emergence of new qualities. 

A. M. JorDAn. 
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Books for Classroom Use 


Everyday English, Book IV. Jacop LippMANN. New York: Globe Book Company, 

1939. Pp. v + 148. 

This book, the fourth in a series intended, apparently, for elementary- and 
junior-high-school grades, is a brief grammar with a good deal of exercise mate- 
rial in technical grammar and usage. It contains no instruction in composition, 
and the few assignments for compositions are so worded that they are really 
exercises in grammar. Punctuation is not mentioned in the index, and although 
there are two sets of sentences to be punctuated, I found no rules or instruction 
on punctuation. 

The book contains a good deal of satisfactory drill matter and a minimum 
of grammatical instruction. The treatment of shall and will, as in so many ele- 
mentary grammars,1 is misleading because it leaves out essential words. J shall 
expresses mere futurity, but the great majority of our first person futures ex- 
press intention, purpose, consent, promise, or some other volition in addition 
to futurity, and require will. What person, educated or not, ever said spon- 
taneously, “Where shall you go?” The meaning is intend to go and calls for 
will in both question and answer. PRESTON C. FARRAR. 


How to Write. Davin GoopMaANn. New York: Globe Book Company, 1938. Pp. 

197- $1.08. 

As there is nothing in either the preface or the text of this book to indicate 
in which high-school year it is intended to be used, one seems safe in assuming 
that the author wishes it to be used in any or every year of the high school. 
This impression is strengthened by the fact that composition titles with num- 
bers 1 to 4, indicating the year for which they are suitable, are given in the 
same lists. The results is that in his attempt to write a book that would be 
good for every year from the ninth to the twelfth the author has made one 
that is not very satisfactory for any. 

The book is badly proportioned. There is too much drill on some matters 
and not enough on others. The treatment of shall and will is unsound and 
likely to lead pupils to misuse these auxiliaries. Rules for punctuation are 
badly organized; that is, each detail is given as a separate rule instead of being 
grouped with other details under the large principle where it belongs. Taken 
as a whole, the book is much less satisfactory than many others that are now 
in use. PRESTON C. FARRAR. 


French Review Grammar. M. Ratner and M. Sorkin. New York: American 
Book Company, 1939. Pp. vii + 152. $1.40. 
This is in general simpler than most review grammars now on the market. 
It contains good drill material. Huco Gipvz. 


Cours de francais commercial. H. H. Staas. Chapel Hill, North Carolina: The 
University of North Carolina, 1940. $1.91. 


In this book the author gives the student of commercial French a series of 
letters and practical information concerning the commercial language and the 
usages peculiar to commerce. This is of course essential for such students, for 
the technical language of commerce is unknown to the student of classical 
French. ‘Transactions dealing with the stock exchange, maritime insurance, 
banking, etc. are covered. 

The fact that the author has had years of experience in teaching commer- 
cial French classes is an assurance that the book contains material which is of 
utmost importance to such groups. Huco Gipuz. 

1“What Shall We Do About Shall and Will!" The High School Journal, November, 
1936 


“Shall and Will in Recent Textbooks."’ The High School Journal, December, 1936. 





